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PREFACE FOR TEACHERS 


This is the fourth book beyond the primer in the Modem 
India Readers. It continues the method of the second 
and third books, and attempts to provide a varied and 
useful assortment of prose and verse. For the first 
time in this series, India’s place in the Empire and India’s 
part in the great war have been explained. The growth 
of the British possessions overseas, particularly in 
America and Africa has been traced, and while the .story 
of the East India Company lias been left to the history 
book proper, in lesson 24 the special system of Govern¬ 
ment in India has been described. Modern pohtical 
developments, bringing the politician and the method of 
voting to the very doors of our villages, make it impera¬ 
tive to teach the Indian schoolboy at least the rudiments 
of the political system under which he lives. He should 
know of the existence of the Councils, and he should 
carry in his head some general outline of the world’s 
surface that displays the boundaries of the vast Empire 
to which his Motherland belongs. 

In the preface to the second and third books an 
attempt has been made to explain the method of handling 
the reading lessons. This method, it need hardly be 
repeated, emphasises the need of practice in speaking 
English, and no habit of mere reading should be allowed 
to interrupt this practice. In the elms exercises ap¬ 
pended to most of the lessons in this book, useful hints 
are given on the phraseology, the vocabulary, and the 
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grammar of the matter read. But, on no account, 
should these exercises be allowed to interrupt the 
practice of using, in fresh connections of conversation 
or composition, the new words or phrases acquired in 
each lesson. Time and again the young reader must be 
forced to fall back upon his meagre store of English, be 
compelled to draw upon it, and so realise his own short¬ 
comings. A useful practice (as in lesson 35) is to select 
the pictures of this book, or an}'^ other picture, and to 
describe these from different points of view. 

From the text of the senior books of this series formal 
grammar has been omitted. At this stage the grammar 
book is in constant use ; and what is required is the 
frequent application of grammatical theory to such 
difficulties as the teacher will ordinarily point out to 
his pupils. For this reason, occasional questions in 
grammar are given in the class exercises. 

At the same time an attempt has been made to instil 
some elementary notion of literary form, and, in the 
lesson on the essay, to show how ideas may be arranged. 
There is no reason why the conception of the essay 
should not be grasped early in school life, and its applica¬ 
tion made a business of pleasure and instruction. 

The general aim of this book is to widen the mental 
horizon of the young reader as well as to provide sound 
models in prose and verse. The lessons on the Boy 
Scouts, on Modern Science, on the British Empire, on 
London, and on such notable people as Sir William Jones, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, and Torn Dutt will, it is hoped, give 
abundant stimulus to further knowledge. 
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LESSON 1 


SCOUTS AND SCOUTING 

Who are these boys in the picture ? They look healthy 
strong and happy. They are happy because they are 
keenly interested in something at which they are looking. 
Do you see how each boy is dressed ? They have the 
same kind of dress or uniform, and they appear to be 
working under a leader, a taller and stronger boy who 
stands on the right of the picture. Are they soldiers ? 
No, a boy cannot be a soldier; but he may belong to 
a brotherhood or organisation that has been specially 
designed for boys. The boys whom we see in our picture 
are Scouts. They are school-boys like ourselves ; but 
they have formed a Scout-Troop in their school, and 
now they are exercising under the rules of the great 
Scout brotherhood. 

Have you ever thought of the value of time, and of 
how you employ your leisure hours ? When your work 
in class is finished, and when you have prepared your 
lessons, how do you spend the remaining hours of the 
day ? On Saturdays you probably have a half-holiday 
and the whole of Sunday is your own. In what way do 
you enjoy this long leisure ? Some boys wisely play 
cricket or football; but unfortunately others do not 
take healthy exercise. They lie about in their homes, 
eat too much rich ^ food, and often find pleasure in 
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unhealthy society. Now the Scout organisation has been 
designed partly to teach boys how to use their leisure 
to the best advantage. Its founder was a famous 
English soldier, General Baden-Powell, who knew a 



great deal about young men, and who understood the 
art of training raw recruits for the British Army. He 
thought it would be a good thing for the British Empire, 
if the boys in England and the Colonies were trained Ip 
make the best use of their leisure time, and to acquire 
useful and interesting accomplishments. So valuable 
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was this idea, that it has spread throughout the whole 
Empire including India, and to other nations as well. 
To-day the ScoUt organisation is one of the most valuable 
aids to education in the best sense that the world has 
ever known. Let us, therefore, learn something about 
this great institution, and see if we cannot make use of 
it in our own lives. 

The boy who becomes a Scout must make up his mind 
to undertake certain responsibilities. He takes a vow 
to keep the Scout law. Now this law is a serious thing 
which will help him to regulate his whole life along the 
path of duty, manliness and honour. In all there are 
ten laws. The Scout promises to uphold his honour, to 
be loyal to his king, parents and emjdoyers, to be of use to 
others, to act as a friend to other scouts, to be courteous, 
to show kindness to animals, to cultivate obedience, to be 
cheerful under hardship, to be thrifty, and lastly to 
avoid every kind of impurity in thought or in deed. 
Are not these noble and helpful rules of life ? They do 
not belong to any one race or religion, but they are 
part of the best thought of all the world’s greatest 
teachers. It is a wonderful thing that thousands and 
thousands of boys throughout the world should be en¬ 
rolled in a compan v that is pledged to uphold these laws. 

Now the vows of a Scout are only the beginning of 
his career. His life is meant to be one of usefulness to 
himself and to other people ; and for this reason he has 
very many things to learn. Scouting is not in itself a 
profession or trade. It is rather like a hobby which 
employs to advantage one’s leisure hours. 

Let us, therefore, think of the many things a boy can 
learn out of school, in the fresh air and when he is really 
At play. He cannot easily learn these things when he 
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is alone; but if he is one of a company or troop, he can 
watch other boys, learn from them, and from his leader 
or ofl&oer. Have you ever tried to find your direction 
when you were far from home ? Perhaps you have been 
on a wide plain or on a broad river, and you were in 
great need of knowing where the North and the South 
or the East and the West lay. The Scout learns all 
about direction, and he is taught to make a map. He 
becomes an intelligent boy to whom the surrounding 
country is quite familiar. He will know all about his 
district or sub-division or thana, and in what direction 
the rivers that are near his home are flowing. This «=> 
all useful knowledge that may be employed in many 
spheres of life. 

In addition to this he will learn hovv^ to act in case of 
accident. If he sees a boy drowning or a house on fire, 
he will be able to give quick assistance. In every-day 
life, also, we are all liable to wounds. We may fall and 
bruise a limb, or cut our fingers, or sprain an ankle, 
and we may even be bitten by a snake. To give what 
is called “ first aid ” in all such accidents is part of a 
Boy Scout’s training. Swimming is an art nearly all 
Indian boys learn when they are little children. To 
swim effectively, and to save another person from death 
by drowning, is one of the Scout’s many accomplish¬ 
ments. He has others : he can cook his food, row a 
boat, make strong knots in rope and string, pitch a camp, 
walk long distances ; and, in the open country, he is 
taught some of the wonders of nature. He understands 
trees, shrubs, flowers and herbs, and the birds and the 
beasts are his friends. To be a good Scout is to be in 
touch with nature and to be possessed of a helpful ideal 
in life. 
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Now look back at the picture of the four Scouts. 
Three of them have a long stick, longer than their own 
height, in their right hands. This is the well-known 
staff. All Scouts know how to use the staff; and if 
you become a Scout, or have a Scout-Troop in your 
school, you will soon learn to how many uses the staff 
may be put. What are the boys in the picture doing ? 
They are standing on an elevated piece of ground, and 
are looking toward the right to which their leader is 
pointing. They are-examining the country, and perhaps 
they will proceed to make a map of what they have s€®n. 
How neatly and usefully they are dressed ! They look 
smart, healthy and happy; and they will have no 
difficulty in filling in their spare time. 


LESSON 2 

ON LEARNING TO SWIM 

Eureka ! and Eureka ! 

I’ve found another joy ; 

And gone back twenty seasons 
To be again a boy. 

In gurgling brooks and rivers 
My feet shall wade no more ; 

The deep sea smiles to woo me ; 
I’jn weary of the shore. 

Eureka ! I have conquered ; 

The simple feat is done ! 

I’ve gained a new dominion. 
Another world is won! 
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New life, new strength, new pleasure 
The elements afford ; 

And docile waters float me, 

Their master and their lord. 



Let none despise my triumph. 

Great may his pleasure be 
Who makes them out of trifles 
With thankful heart and free ; 

Who finds them strewed around him 
Where’er liis footsteps tend, 

Bv Nature ever bounteous, 

Our teacher and our friend. 
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I feel, 0 brave Columbus, 

A pleasure great as thine, 

When, sailing heavy-hearted 
Upon the western brine, 

San Salvador in beauty 
First broke ui)on thy sight, 

A^nd gave, for bygone anguish. 

Repayment o-f delight. 

Before the will undaunted, 

Ail difficulties fly. 

And nature yields obedience. 

It patience will but try. 

Ill seek no more the shallows, 

Or founder like a stone ; 

Eureka ! I’m a swimmer 
The waters are mine own. 

CLASS EXERCISES 

(1) The word Eureka is the pa.st tense of the Greek verb 
meaning to find. It is now an English exclamation of 
triumph meaning “ I have found it,” or “ I have gained 
my desire.” 

(2) Explain the references to Columbus and San Salvador. 
Why should the swimmer compare himself to Columbus ? 

(3) Harder words are : 

gurglhig elements brine 

ivoo docile anguish 

dominion bounteous und-aunted 

(4) Express the general meaning of the poem in your 
own words. 

(5) Analyse the fourth verse, and show in tabular form 
how each clause is related to the principal sentence. 
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LESSON 3 

A TERRIBLE ADVENTURE 

Among the adventures which happened tvO me in 
Bombay, two or three may be selected from a multitude 
to be given here. 

On one occasion I went to dine and pass the evening 
with Captain Dickinson, of the Bombay Engineers, in 
Salsette. The house in which he resided had been a 
Catholic convent in the time of the Portuguese dominion. 
It was situated on an elevated rock, and the ascent to it 
was by a long flight of steps. After dinner, the company 
retired to the drawing room for music ; and just as some 
of the party had commenced to sing, the Indian nurse 
came running in the greatest fright, dragging a little 
child after her, and exclaiming, “ A tiger on the steps ! 
a tiger on the steps f ” On rushing to the outer door, 
two immense tigers were seen stealthily creeping up the 
flight of steps with noiseless feet and crouching bodies; 
and we were only just in time to slam the glass-door in 
the very face of one, who, in a moment more, would have 
had some victim in his jaws. This caused a chill and 
shudder to run through all the party; and it was not 
till the tigers had both disappeared that harmony was 
restored. 

A still narrower escape for myself individually hap¬ 
pened on another occasion, not long after this. I had 
gone to dine in Salsette with Colonel Hunt, the governor 
of the fort of Tannah, about seven or eight miles from 
Bombay. As I had an appointment at home in the 
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morning, and the night was remarkably fine with brilliant 
moonlight, I declined the hospitable invitation of my 
host and hostess to remain with them during the night. 
Ortlering my palanquin to be ready at ten o’clock, I 
left Tannah at that hour for Bombay. A great portion 
of the way was over a level plain, and while we were in 
the middle of this, the bearers, of whom there were eight, 
four to carry, and four for a relay, with two lantern- 
bearers, in an instant disappeared, scattering them¬ 



selves in all directions, and each running at his utmost 
speed. I was astonished at this sudden halt, and wholly 
unable to conjecture its cause, all my calling and remon¬ 
strance being in vain. On casting my eyes behind the 
palanquin, however, I saw, to my horror and dismay, a 
huge tiger, in full career towards me, with his tail almost 
perpendicular, and with a growl that indicated too 
distinctly the intense satisfaction with which he antici¬ 
pated a savoury morsel to satisfy his hunger. 

There was not a moment to lose, or even to deliberate. 
To get out of the palanquin, and try to escape, would 

I.K. IV. B 
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be running into the jaws of certain death. To remain 
within was the only alternative. The palanquin is an 
oblong chest or box, about six feet long, two feet broad, 
and two feet high. It has four short legs for resting it 
on the ground, three or four inches only above the soil. 
Its bottom and sides are flat, and its top has a gentle 
convex to carry off the rain. By a pole projecting from 
the centre of each end, the bearers carrv it on their 
shoulders, and the occupant lies stretched along upon a 
thin mattress on an open cane bottom, like a couch or 
bed, with a pillow beneath his head. The mode of 
entering and leaving the palanquin is through a square 
opening in each side, which, when the sun or rain 
requires it, may be closed by a sliding door. This is 
usually composed of Venetian blinds to allow the 
entrance of hght and air; and it may be fastened, if 
needed, by a small brass hook and eye. Everything 
about the palanquin, however, is made as light as 
possible, to lessen the labour of the bearers; and 
there is no part of the panelling or sides more than 
half an inch thick, if so much. 

All I could do, therefore, was, in the shortest possible 
space of time, to close the two sliding doors, and lie flat 
on my back. I had often heard that if you can suspend 
your breath, and put on the semblance of being dead, 
the most ferocious of wild beasts will leave you. I 
attempted this, by holding my breath as long as possible, 
and remaining as still as a recumbent statue. But I 
found it of no avail. The doors were hardly closed 
before the tiger was close alongside, and his smelling 
and snorting were horrible. He first butted one of the 
sides with his head ; and as there was no resistance on 
the other, the palanquin went over on its beam ends. 
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and lay perfectly flat, with its cane-bottom presented 
to the tiger’s view. Through this, and the mattrssa, 
heated no doubt by my lying on it, the odour of the 
living flesh came out stronger than through the wood, and 
the snuffing and smelling were repeated with increased 
strength. I certainly expected every moment that, 
with a powerful blow of one of his paws, he would break 
in some part of the palanquin, and drag me out and 
devour me. 

Another butting of the head against the bottom of 
the palanquin rolled it over on its convex top, and then 
it rocked to and fro like a cradle. All this time, of course, 
I was obliged to turn ray body with the revolutions of 
the palanquin itself; and every time I moved, I dreaded 
lest it should provoke some fresh aggression. The beast, 
however, wanting sagacity, did not use his powerful 
paw as I expected ; and, giving it up in despair, set u]> 
a hideous howl of disappointment and slunk off in the 
direction from whence he came. I rejoiced, as may be 
well imagined, at the cessation of all sound and smell to 
indicate his presence ; but it was a full quarter of an 
homr before I had courage to open one of the side doors, 
and put my head out to see w'hether he was gone or not. 
Happily he had entirely disappeared, and I was infinitely 
relieved. 

The next course to be considered was, whether I 
should get out and walk to Bombay, a distance of four 
miles, or whether I should again close my doors and 
xemain where I w'as. I deemed this the safest plan, 
and remained accordingly. About half an hour after 
midnight, all my bearers returned with several peons 
carrying muskets, pistols, and sabres enough to capture 
and kill a dozen tigers. They made many apologies for 
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leaving me; but they said that as one of them would 
have been certain to be seized by the tiger if they had 
remained, and no one could say which, they thought it 
best that all should try at least to escape. 1 readily 
forgave them. They then bore me home with more 
than usual alacrity; and I enjoyed my repose all the 
more sweetly for the danger I had escaped. 

CLASS EXERCISES 

(1) Explain the references to Bombay Engineers, Catholic 
Convent, Portugrme dominion, and Venetian blinds. 

(2) Useful phrases for composition are ; flight of steps, 
on another occasion, hospitable invitation, a level plain, in all 
directions, a savoury rfmsel, the jaws of death, on its beam ends, 
trfull quarter of an hour, many apologies, 

(3) Harder but common words are : 

multitude harmony perpendicular 

dominion individually deliberate 

drauring-room hospitable alternative 

crouching remonstrance semblance 

recumbent revolution aggression 

(4) Analyse the last paragraph from the words “ They 
made many apologies ” down to the word “ escape.” Show 
how each of these sentences and clauses is related to the 
other. 
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LESSON 4 

THE COLONISTS 

“Come, said the teacher to his boys, I have a new 
play for you. I shall be the founder of a colony ; and 
you will be people of different trades and professions 
■coming to offer yourselves to go with me. What are 
you, A ? 

A. I am a farmer, sir. 

T. Very well! Farming is the chief thing we have 
to depend upon, so we cannot have too much of it. 
But you must be a working farmer, not a, gentleman 
farmer. 

Labourers will be scarce among tis, and every man 
must put his own hand to the plough. There will be 
woods to clear, and ma-rshes to drain, and a great deal 
of stubborn work to do. 

A. I shall be ready to do my part, sir. 

T. Well then, I shall entertain you willingly, and 
as many more of your profession as you can bring. 
You shall have land enough, and utensils ; and you 
may fall to work as soon as you please. Now for the 
next. 

B. I am a carpenter, sir. 

T. The most necessary man that could offer. We 
shall find you work enough, never fear. There will be 
houses to build, fences to make, and all kinds of wooden 
furniture to provide. But our timber is all growing. 
You will have a deal of hard work to do in felling 
trees, and sawing planks, and shaping posts, and the 
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like. You must be a field carpenter as well as a house 
carpenter. 

B. I will, sir. 

T. Very well; then I engage you, but you had 
better bring two or three able hands along with you. 

C. I am a blacksmith, sir. 

T. An excellent companion for the carpenter! We 
cannot do without either of you; so you may bring 
your great bellows and anvil, and we will set up a forge 
for you as soon as we arrive. But, by the by, we shall 
want a mason for that purpose. 

D. I am one, sir. 

T. That’s well. Though we may live in log houses 
at first, we shall want brick or stone work for chimneys- 
and hearths and ovens, so there will be employment 
for a mason. But if you can make bricks, and burn 
lime too, you will be still more useful. 


D. 

I will try what I can do, sir. 


T. 

No man can do more. I engage you. 

Who is 

next ? 



E. 

I am a shoemaker, sir. 


T. 

And shoes we cannot well do without. 

But can 

you make them out of a raw hide ? I fear we 
no leather. 

shall get 

E. 

But I can dress hides, too. 



. T. Can you ? Then you are a clever fellow, and I 
will have you, though I give you double wages. 

F. I am a tailor, sir. 

T. Well! though it will be some time before we 
want holiday suits, yet we must not go naked ; so there 
will be work for the tailor. But you are not above 
mending, I hope, for we must not mind patching clothes 
while we work in the woods. 
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F. I am not, sir. 

T. Then I engage you, too. 

G. I am a weaver, sir. 

T. Weaving is a very useful art, but I question if 
we can find room for it in our colony for the present. 
We shall not grow either hemp or flax for some time to 
come, and it will be cheaper for us to import our cloth 
than to make it. In a few years, however, we may be 
very glad of you. 

H. I am a silversmith and jeweller, sir. 

T. Then, my friend, you cannot go to a worse place 
than a new colony to set up your trade in. You will 
break us, or we shall starve you. 

H. But I understand clock and watchmaking, too. 

T. That is somewhat more to our purpose, for we 
shall want to know how time goes. But I doubt we. 
cannot give you sufficient encouragement for a loiig 
while to come. For the present you had better stay 
where you are. 

J. I am a doctor, sir. 

T. Then, sir, you are very welcome. Health is 
the first of blessings, and if you can .give us that, 
you will be a valuable man indeed. But I hope 
you understand surgery as well as physic, for we are 
likely enough to get cuts and bruises, and broken bones 
occasionally. 

J. I have had experience in that branch too, sir. 

T. And if you understand the nature of plants, and 
their uses both in medicine and diet, it will be a great 
addition to your usefulness. 

J. Botany has been a favourite study with me, sir; 
and I have some knowledge of chemistry, and the other 
parts of natural history, too. 
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T. Then you will be a treasure to ue, sir, and I shall 
be happy to make it worth your while to go with us. 

K. I, sir, am a lawyer. 

T. Sir, your most obedient servant. When we. are 
rich enough to go to law, we will let you know. 

L. I am a soldier, sir ; will you have me ? 

T. We are peaceable people, and I hope we shall 
have no occasion to fight. We mean honestly to purchase 
our land from the inhabitants and to be just and fair in 
all our dealings with them. William Perm, the founder 
of Pennsylvania, followed that plan ; and when the Red 
Indians were at war with all the other European settlers, 
a person in a quaker’s coat might pass through all their 
most ferocious tribes without the least injury. It is my 
intention, however, to make all my colonists soldiers, 
so far as to be able to defend themselves if attacked, 
and that being the case, we shall have no need of soldiers 
by trade. 

M. I am a gentleman, sir ; and I have a great desire 
to accompany you, because I hear game is very plentiful 
in that country. 

T. A gentleman! and what good will you do us, 
sir ? 

M. 0, sir, that is not at all my intention. I only 
mean to amuse myself. 

T. But do you mean, sir, that we should pay for 
your amusement ? 

M. As to maintenance, 1 expect to be able to kill 
game enough for my own eating, with a little bread and 
garden-stuff which you will give me. Then I will be 
content with a house somewhat better than the common 
ones; and your barber shall be my valet; so I shall 
give very little trouble. 
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T. And pray, sir, what inducement can we have for 
doing all this for you ? 

M. Why, sir, you will have the credit of having one 
gentleman at least in your colony. 

T. Ha! ha! ha! A facetious gentleman truly! 
Well, sir, when we are ambitious of such a distinction, 
we will send for you. 

CLASS EXERCISES 

(1) This is a good school play which the pupils may act 
together. All the trades named are familiar. 

(2) Harder words are : 

fmilder stubborn timber 'patch 

colony utensils, bellows surgery 

'profession furniture chimney botany 

(3) Notice the following phrases: gentleman farmer, 
stubborn work, fall to work, able hands, a raw hide, to go naked, 
in a few years, more to our purpose, how time goes, for a long 
while to come. 

(4) What is a colony ? 

(5) Express the moral of this lesson in a single brief 
paragraph. 
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LESSON 6 

SIR EDWIN ARNOLD 

All Indian schoolboys should know something about 
the life and work of Sir Edwin Arnold, the author of 
The Light of Asia. Not only was Sir Edwin a famoua 
poet and man of letters, but he was a great lover of the 



Sir Edwin Arnold, 

Indian people; and he did more than any Englishman 
of his time to explain the life and religion of India to 
England. 

In 1831 he was born at Gravesend in Kent. He went 
to the ancient Grammar School of Rochester, to King’s 
College, London, and finally to University College, 
Oxford. In 1856 he took his degree of Master of Arts; 
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and in the following year he was appointed Principal 
of the Deccan Sanskrit College at Poona. He came to 
India, therefore, in the year of the Mutiny. But, as 
you all know, the terrible events of that time did not 
seriously affect Bombay and Poona ; and Edwin Arnold 
continued to work in the Sanskrit College without dis¬ 
turbance until 1861. In that year his wife’s health 
began to decline, and he was reluctantly compelled to 
leave a country that had fascinated him from the 
beginning. 

His career was now changed from that of a professor 
to that of a journalist. He was appointed to the staff 
of the Daily Telegraph, at that time one of the leading 
newspapers of London; and with this paper Edwin 
Arnold served for the rest of his life. In a few years 
he became the chief editor of the Daily Telegraph ; and 
in this responsible position he had great ix)litical power. 
As a journalist he wrote much on India, trying to explain 
the Indian way of life, and to bring the English and 
Indian people into closer touch with each other. In 
1877, the year in which Queen Victoria was proclaimed 
Empress of India, he was awarded the Companionship 
of the Order of the Star of India, the C.S.I. ; and in 1888, 
after prolonged service as a journalist who understood 
the East better than any other writer of his time, he was 
given the Knighthood of the Order of the Indian Empire, 
the K.C.I.E. 

Sir Edwin travelled widely in Egypt, Syria and Japan, 
writing much delightful prose and verse ; and in 1886, 
during the \'iceroyalty of Lord DufEerin, he revisited 
India. At this time he made a pilgrimage to the sacred 
places of the Buddhist faith ; and, at Buddha Gaya in 
Bihar, he was given a few leaves from the holy tree of 
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enliglitenraent. These he took with him to Ceyloo, and 
presented them to the priests of the famous Temple of 
the Tooth in Kandy. To this day they are kept as 
treasures for all Buddhist pilgrims to see. In later life 
the eyesight of the poet failed him and he became blind. 
In 1904 he died. By his own request his body was 
cremated, and his ashes now rest in the chapel of 
University College, Oxford, where, as a young man, he 
had first learned to love literature. 

Some of his writings are known throughout the world. 
His greatest poem is The Li^ht of Asia, which was written 
in 1878. In this famous work he describes the birth, 
life and death of Gautama Buddha; and at the same 
time, he gives a wonderful description of India, that is 
of Hindu India, its scenery, manners and customs. This 
poem was priiited in America in forty separate editions, 
and in England it was read by nearly every educated 
man and woman. In this way, for the first time in 
history, a popular description of Hinduism was given to 
the people of the West; and from the year 1878, India 
was better known and understood by the English than 
ever before. 

# 

If Sir Edwin Arnold had never written another oriental 
poem, his services to the Motherland would have been 
worthy of the highest reward. He wrote many short 
poems of eastern life, one of them a poem of farewell to 
his Indian friends that is so beautiful that it should be 
known to every Indian schoolboy : 

- India farewell! I shall not see again 
Thy shining shore, thy peoples of the Sun, 

Gentle, soft-mannered, by a kind word won 
To such quick kindness! O’er the main 
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Our fljdng flag streams back ; and backwards stream 
My thoughts to those fair open fields I love, 

City and village, maidan, jungle, grove. 

The temples and the rivers ! Must it seem 
Too great for one man’s heart to say it holds 
So many, many Indian sisters dear, 

So many Indian brothers ? that it folds 

Lakhs of true friends in parting ? Nay ! but there 

Lingers my heart, leave-taking ; and it roves 

From hut to hut whispering, “ he knows, and loves ! ’ 

Gfood-bye! Good-night! Sweet may your slumbers be, 

Gunga ! and KasiJ and Saraswati! 

In this short poem of sixteen lines Sir Edwin reveals 
his true love of India and the Indian people. Perhaps 
some day you will be able to read The Light of Asia, and 
enjoy its magnificent descriptions of Indian life and 
scenery written in the language of England. 


LESSON 6 

THE OAK AND THE FOX 

A MIGHTY oak grew in a park ; 

Its trunk w^as thick, and tough its bark. 
Each branch was like a sturdy limb. 

With leaves aU green and smooth and slim. 
A thieving fox sat near the oak. 

And thus the wicked creature spoke : 

“ Ho ! mighty tree, you are so green 
And round and thick, you must have been 
A hundred years in growing thus. 

You never talk ; you never fuss ; 
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From day to day you only grow ; 

You are so hard and strong and slow ! 
Now tell me, please, what good you are 
To man or beast. Your branches far 
Above my head are stuck up high ; 
Your leaves can nearly touch the sky ; 



Your knotted bark I cannot bite; 

And in your fruits I’ve no delight.” 

With that a breeze began to play 
Amid the leaves, I heard them say : 

“ This trunk will build the ships that sail 
Through stormy seas, mid wind and hail. 
These seeds are acorns ; when they drop, 
The ground is rich with many a crop; 
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And my dead leaves the winds will blow 
To fatten fields where fanners sow 
The seeds of grain to make men bread. 

Kind is our oak alive or dead ; 

For when the sun is high and hot, 

Beneath the oak there is a spot 
All cool with shade where men may lie 
And watch the leaves against the sky. 

Now you, Sir Fox, can cheat and steal; 

No work you do, nor pity feel 
For weak and tender things you kill. 

By night alone you take your fill 
Of hens and chicks that bring men food. 

Now say, are you of any good ? ” 

By this the farmer with his gun 
Swift to another tree had run : 

He quickly fired with ball of lead ; 

And, in a trice, the fox lay dead ! 

CLASS EXEECISES 

(1) Analyse the five lines beginning “ Kind is our oak,’* 
and show how the sentences and clauses are related. 

(2) Parse the following words : tough, thieving, thus, khtd, 
alive, swift. 

(3) Tell the story in your own words, using the picture 
and putting in new details. 
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LESSON 7 

THE CLEVER CALIPH 

I NOW determined to pursue my journey to Teheran; 
but before I ventured to appear as a dervish, I resolved 
to try my talent in relating a story before an audience. 
Accordingly, I went to a small open space, that is situated 
near the entrance of the bazaars, and making the sort 
of exclamations usual upon such occasions, I soon 
collected a crowd. A short story touching a barber at 
Bagdad luckily came into my memory; and, standing 
in the middle of a circle of louts, I made beginning in the 
following words : 

“ In the reign of the Caliph Haroun al Rashid, of 
happy memory, there lived in the city of Bagdad a 
celebrated barber, of the name of Ali Sakai. He was 
so famous for a steady hand, that he could shave a head, 
and trim a beard and whiskers with his eyes blindfolded, 
without once drawing blood. There was not a man of 
any. fashion at Bagdad who did not employ him; and 
such a run of business had he, that at length he became 
proud and insolent, and would scarcely ever touch a 
head whose master was not a Beg or an Aga. Wood for 
fuel was always scarce and dear at Bagdad, and as his 
shop consumed a great deal the wood-cutters brought 
their loads to him, almost sure of meeting with a ready 
sale. 

“ It happened one day that a poor wood-cutter, 
ignorant of the character of Ali Sakai, went to his shop and 
oUered him for sale a load of wood, which he had just 
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brought from the country, on his ass. Ali immediately 
offered him a price, making use of these words, ‘‘for all the 
wood that was upon the ass." The wood-cutter agreed, un¬ 
loaded his beast, and asked for the money. ‘ You have 
not given me all the wood yet,’ said the barber; ‘ I must 
have the pack-saddle (which is chiefly made of wood) 
into the bargain : that was our agreement.’ ‘ How ! ’ 
said the other, in great amazement—‘ who ever heard of 
such a bargain ?—it is impossible.’ In short, after many 
words, the overbearing barber seized the pack-saddle, 
wood and all, and sent away the poor peasant in ereat 
distress. The latter immediately ran to tiie cadi and 
stated his griefs ; but the cadi was one of the barber’s 
customers, and refused to hear the case. I'he w'ood- 
cutter applied to a higher Judge ; he also patronized 
Ali Sakai, and made light of the complaint. The poor 
man then appealed to the mufti himself, who, having 
pondered over the question, w'hilst he sipped half a dozen 
cups of coffee, at length settled that it was too difficult 
a case for him to decide, and therefore the wood-cutter 
roust put up with his loss. 

“The wood-cutter was not disheartened, but forthwith 
got a scribe to w'^rite a j)etition to the Caliph in person, 
which he duly presented on Friday, the day w'hen he 
went in state to the mosque. The Caliph’s punctuality 
in reading petitions was well knowm, ana it w'as not long 
before the wood-cutter was called to his presence. 
When he had approached the Caliph, he kneeled and 
kissed the ground, and then placing his arms straight 
before him, his hands covered with the sleeves of his 
cloak, and his feet close together, he awaited the decision 
of his case. ‘ Friend,’ said the Caliph, ‘ the barber has 
words on his side—^you have equity on yours. The law 

I.R. IV. c 
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must be defined by words, and agreements must be made 
by words; the former must have its course, or it is 
nothing ; and agreements must be kept, or there would 
be no faith between man and man, therefore the barber 
must keep all his wood ; but ’—then, calling the wood¬ 
cutter close to him, the Caliph whispered something in 
his ear, which none but he could hear, and then sent 
him away quite satisfied.” 

Here then I made a pause in my narrative, and said 
(whilst I extended a small tin cup which I held in my 
hand), “ Now, my noble audience, if you will give me 
something, I will tell you what the Cahph said to the 
wood-cutter.” I had excited great curiosity, and there 
was scarcely one of my hearers who did not give me a 
piece of money. 

“ Well then,” said I, “ the Caliph whispered to the 
wood-cutter what he was to do, in order to get satisfac¬ 
tion from the barber; and what that Avas, I will now 
relate. The wood-cutter returned to his ass, which was 
tied outside, took it by the halter, and proceeded to his 
home. A few days after, he applied to the barber, as if 
nothing had happened between them, requesting that 
he and a companion of his from the country might 
enjoy the dexterity of his hand ; and the price at which 
both operations were to be performed was settled. 
When the wood-cutter’s crown had been properly shorn, 
Ali Sakai asked where his companion was. ‘ He is just 
standing without here,’ said the other, ‘ and he shall 
come in presently.’ Accordingly he went out, and 
returned, leading his ass after him by the halter. ‘ This 
is my companion,’ said he, ‘ and you must shave him.’ 
‘Shave him!’ exclaimed the barber, in the greatest 
surprise ; ‘ it is enough that I have consented to demean 
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myself by touching you, and do you insult me by asking 
me to do as much to your ass ? Away with you ’; and 
forthwith drove them out of the shop. 

“ The wood-cutter immediately went to the Caliph, 
was admitted to his presence, and related his case. 
‘ ’Tis well,’ said the commander of the faithful, ‘ bring 
Ali Sakai and his razors to me this instant,’ he exclaimed 
to one of his officers ; and in the course of ten minutes 
the barber stood before him. ‘ Why did you refuse to 
shave this man's companion ? ’ said the Caliph to the 
barber ; ‘ was not that your agreement ? ’ Ali kissing 
the ground, answered, ‘ ’Tis true, 0 Caliph, that such 
was our agreement; but who ever made a companion 
of an ass before ? or who ever before thought of treating 
it like a man ? ’ ‘ Yo\i may say right,’ said the Caliph ; 

‘ but at the same time, who ever thought of insisting 
upon a pack-saddle being included in a load of wood ? 
No, no, it is the wood-cutter's turn now. To the ass 
immediately, or you know the consequences.’ The 
barber was then obliged to prepare a great quantity of 
.soap, to lather the beast from head to foot, and to shave 
him in the presence of the Caliph and of the whole 
court, whilst he was jeered and .mocked by the taunts 
and laughter of the bystanders. 

“ The poor wood-cutter was then dismissed with a 
present of money, and all Bagdad resounded Avith the 
story, and celebrated the justice of the commander of 
the faithful.” 


CLASS EXERCISES 

(1) Useful phrases are: upon such occasions, a ready 
sale, into the mrgain, in the greatest surprise, in the course of 
ien minutes. 
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(2) Harder words are : 


m(dience 

louts 

pleasant 

patronized 


complaint 

pondered. 

jietition 

punctuality 


decision 

ecjuity 

agreement 

whisper 


halter 

dexterity 

demean 

taunt 


(3) Tell the story briefly in your own words from the 
point of view of (o) the caliph, (b) the barber, and (c) the 
wood-cutter. 


(4) The story is divided into two parts. Tell the first 
part in a single paragraph. 


LESSON 8 

SIR WILLIAM JONES 

On the 28th of September, 1746, William Jones was 
born in London. His father was a mathematician who 
had been the friend of the illustrious Sir Isaac Newton. 
At a very early age the boy William was sent to Harrow. 
He was only seven years old when he went to this 
famous school; but he soon became distinguished for 
his scholarship. The head-master of Harrow at that 
time was Dr. Thackeray, and he said of his pupil that 
he knew more about Greek than himself. William Jones 
not only studied Latin and Greek, the classical languages 
of Europe, but even before leaving school, he had 
begun to think of Eastern languages and literature. 
While still a schoolboy, he learned to read the Arabic 
letters and to translate Hebrew. 

In 1764 he went to University College, Oxford. Here 
he continued his classical reading, and at the same time 
he began the study of Arabic and Persian. In 1768 it 
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happened that the King of Denmark came to visit 
England, and he brought with him a Persian manuscript 
of the history of Nadir Shah. At his request, William 
Jones translated this into French. It was published in 
1770, brought him great fame and led to his election 
in 1772 as a Fellow of the Royal Society of England. 
At this time he began the study of law; and in 1783 



Sir William Jones. 


he was appointed one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal; or, as 
we would say now-a-days, he was appointed a judge of 
the High Court of Calcutta. The honour of knighthood 
was now conferred upon him. 

He began his new career in 1783. He had now 
reached the land which for many years he had thought 
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to be the most interesting in the whole world. Here 
he could pursue his oriental studies amongst the people 
and the scenery of the East. He lost no time in begin¬ 
ning these studies ; and in 1784 he founded the Bengal 
Asiatic Society. At that time Warren Hastings was 
Gfovernor-General of India. His official residence was 
in Calcutta ; and it was thought right to ask him to 
become the president of the new society. But the 
Governor-General declined to become the first president 
of the Asiatic society, because he thought Sir William 
Jones was more likely to do honour 'to such a position. 
The latter now began the study of Sanskrit. So hard 
did he work at this great language that he was soon 
able to converse with his pundits in their own classical 
speech. Writing to Warren Hastings he speaks thus : 
“ My chief amusement is botany, and the conversation 
of the pundits with whom I talk fluently in the language 
of the gods.” He has left one famous proof of his 
Sanskrit scholarship in his translation of the Sakuntala 
of Kalidasa, and of the laws of Manu. 

But perhaps his greatest service to India was his work 
upon Hindu and Muhammadan law. Writing to the 
Government he said : “ If we had a complete digest of 
Hindu and Muhammadan laws, compiled by the most 
learned Indian lawyers, with an accurate translation 
into English, we should rarely be at a loss for principles 
and rules to be applied to the cases before us.” To this 
great task he set himself in the year 1788. Indeed all 
his scholarship was but a training for this useful work ; 
but he did not live to complete it. He died on Sunday 
the 17th of April, 1794. 

Sir William Jones is the first servant of the East 
India Company who can claim great distinction as a 
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scholar. He was also the first to apply his learning to 
the work of government. His knowledge of Sanskrit 
and Arabic was of great use in the interpretation of 
Hindu and Moslem law ; but this knowledge also brought 
him near to the cultured classes of India and hslpeii him 
to understand the life and religion of the j)eople. This 
understanding he passed on to other officers of govern¬ 
ment, and to the people of England. It was through 
his great influence and reputation that European scholars 
began to study Sanskrit literature, and in his translations 
and poems the people of Europe began to learn some¬ 
thing of Hindu religion, manners and customs. Sir 
William Jones was an erudite scholar, a wise and just 
judge, and a kind-hearted man. Let us all remember 
his name and do honour to his memory. 


LESSON 9 

THE MARAUDERS 

This story is told in Tippu SulHii, a novel written by Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. A soldier of fortune with his small retinue and a 
young attendant, Kasim Ali, defends a village which he finds about 
to be attacked by a party of Pindaree horsemen. 

Soon after some men mounted on ponies arrived, 
bringing the news that their village had been attacked 
in the evening by about fifty Pindaree horsemen, who 
had set fire to the houses after taking all the spoil they 
could find. 

As they were talking, the Khan cried out, “ What is 
that ? ” Kasim Ali looked where bis finger pointed, 
and saw a red light in a village quite near them, which 
broke forth into a blaze of brilliant fire. 
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“ It must be the Pindarees, and yet none are to be 
seen,” said Kasim. 

“ They are among the houses,” said the Khan ; “ they 
will not come out until they are obliged,” 

He was right; for while all were watching anxiously 
the progress of the flame>s, which they could see spreading 
from house to house, there rushed forth in a tumultuous 
manner from the opposite side a body of perhaps twenty 
horsemen, whose long spears, the points of which every 
instant flashed through the gloom, proved them to be 
the Pindaree party. 

Around the ill-fated village was an open space, upon 
which bright ground were the dark figures of the horse¬ 
men in constant motion ; while the forms of persons 
on foot—evidently the miserable inhabita:nt8, in vain 
striving to escape—became, as they appeared, objects 
of fearful interest. Now many would nish from among 
the houses, pursued by the horsemen ; several would 
disappear in the darkness, and, they supposed, had 
escaped ; whilst others but too plainly fell, either by 
the spear-thrusts or under the sword-cuts of the horse¬ 
men. 

“ This is hard to bear ! ” exclaimed Kasim ; “ to see 
those poor creatures butchered in cold blood, and yet 
have no means of striking a blow in their defence ! ” 

“ It would be impossible for us to do any good,” said 
the Khan ; “ suppose they were to come on here after 
they had finished yonder; I see nothing to prevent 
them.” 

“ Yes, Khan, they will come,” said the village Patel, 
who had joined them in the tower. 

“ We had as well be fully prepared,” said the Khan; 
“ have you any cannon ? ” 
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“ We have two,” said the Patel of the village. 

“ Run then and bring them here,—also what powder 
you can find; and alarm the village. Kasim,” he 
continued, “ wait here ; there is a room in the tower,— 
thither I will bring the women and children, and what 
valuables we have with us. I do not fear danger, but 
we had better be jirepared.” 

“ Sound the alarm ! ” cried the Khan to some men 
below, who, bearing a large drum and a brass horn, had 
assembled ready for the signal. “ If the Loi'semcin hear 
it, it will tell them we are on the alert.” 

In a short time all was arranged : the women and 
ehildren were in places of safety ; and on the summit 
of the tower about twenty men, for whom there was 
ample room, were posted, all well armed with guns. 
The two small cannons were loaded ; a good many men 
were stationed around the foot of the tower, and all were 
ready to give whatever should come a very warm 
reception. 

While they wondered which way the horsemen would 
come, a few of the wretched inhabitants of the village 
which had been destroyed came running to the foot of 
the tower. 

“ Defend yourselves ! defend yourselves ! ” they 
cried with loud voice ; “ the Pindarees are upon you— 
they will be here immediately ! ” 

There was not a word spoken. Even the women were 
still, and the children; now and then only the wail of 
an infant would be heard from below. All looked with 
straining eyes towards the north side, and the best 
marksmen were placed there under the direction of 
Kasim. 

“ Hark ! ” said Kasim at length ; “ what is that ? ” 
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They all listened more attentively; the village dogs 
—first one, then all—barked and howled fearfully. 

“ They come ! ” cried the Khan ; “ I have been too 
long with bodies of horse not to know the tramp.” ^ 

“'Now every man look to his aim! ” cried Kasim, 
cheerfully; “ half of you fire. And you below, fire if 
you see them.” 

Almost as he spoke the scouts they had sent out set 
fire to the thatch of an old house by the village gate; 
and in a few moments it burst into a blaze, shewing up 
distinctly the body of horsemen who were rapidly 
advancing over the open sywce before the village. 

The Pindaree horsemen did not perceive the trap 
which had been prepared for them. They thought that 
the fire was accidental, and on they came at a fast 
gallop,—fifty, perhaps, wild figures brandishing their 
long spears ; and with loud shouts they dashed forward f 
The light shone broad on their muffled faces and on the 
gay red cloth saddles, and glanced from their spear- 
points and other weapons. 

They were close to the burning hut, when Kasim, 
whose gun had been steadily aimed, resting upon th» 
parapet, fired. The leader reeled back in his saddle, 
waved his sword wildly in the air and fell. Shot after 
shot, rapid and well directed, soon began to tell upon 
the party of advancing horsemen. 

“ They have had enough, I think, Khan,” said Kasim ; 
“ they are drawing off.” 

And they were indeed. The plundering band, un¬ 
provided with guns, could make little impression on a 
village so well defended, and hastily turned about their 
horses. Those who had remained below were informed of 
this by the village head-man who had descended; and, led 
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by him, they quickly advanced to the edge of the village, 
whence they could fire without exposing themselves. 

“ Who will strike a blow with Eiasim Ali ? ” cried the 
youth, who was not now to be controlled, “ Come, who 
will ?—there are the horses saddled below.” 

He hurried down the steps, followed by several of the 
Khan's men. Throwing themselves on their horses they 
dashed after the fugitives. 

They soon cleared the village, and what followed was 
intensely watched by the Khan. 

“ Look ! he is upon them now, and three of my men 
after him. See— one goes down beneath that cut! ” 
for they saw the sword of Kasim flash in the light. “ He 
is beside another ; the fellow cuts at him. Well parried ! 
noAV give it him ! ” 

A few scattered shots here and there, which were 
farther and farther removed every moment, showe<l that 
the marauders were retreating, and soon the men began 
to return one by one. In a few mitjutes they saw 
Kasim Ali and his companions approaching quietly, 
which assured them there was no more danger, and the 
party had retired beyond the limits of safe pursuit. 

As Kasim and his companions rode up, they were 
greeted with hearty congratulations on their success, 
and the Khan was loud in his praises. 

CLASS EXERCISES 

(1) Give the historical setting of the tale, the time of 
Tippu Sultan ; and explain who were the Pindarees. 

(2) Useful phrases are ; The progress of the flames, in 
constant motion, in cold blood, a tvarm reception, with 
straining eyes, at a fast gallop, in a few mhiutes, hearty 
congratulations, ample room, the wail of an infant. 
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(3) Harder words are : 


spoil 

tnmulUious 

ample 

wail 


marksman 

scout 

accidental 

miiffled 


brandishing 

glanced 


parried 

marauder 

hearty 

plundering 


parapet 

fugitive 


(4) Tell the story briefly from the point of view of one 
of the Pindarees. 


LESSON 10 

THE SCHOOLBOY’S ESSAY 

Boys are often asked to write an essay in school; and 
in examinations it is necessary to write essays in a very 
short space of time. Let us, then, begin early to learn 
something about this difficult art. 

What is an essay ? The dictionary tells us that an 
essay is a brief literary composition on any subject; 
and many famous essays have been written in English, 
Perhaps you know some of these. Have you ever heard 
•of the essays of Charles Lamb ? Ijord Macaulay was a 
famous Avriter who once liA^ed in India. He AATote two 
brilliant essays on Clive and Warren Hastings; and, 
when you go to college, you are sure to read these 
interesting compositions. The essay may be as long or 
as short as the writer pleases ; but it must arrange the 
facts and ideas connected with its subject in an orderly 
and striking manner. Now this is the chief difficulty of 
the young learner. First of all he must get his facts 
and ideas together, and then he must learn how to 
arrange these. 
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Essays are divided into paragraphs. What is a para¬ 
graph ? It may be called a collection of sentences that 
contain one main idea, and that form a section of an 
essay. In a very short essay it is well to have one 
introductory and one concluding paragraph. Now let 
us try to write an essay for ourselves. Let us take this 



picture as our subject, and let us begin by thinking 
about it. We shall soon have plenty of ideas to write 
about, and we must try to arrange these into orderly 
paragraphs 'i 

Look carefully at the picture. It is a drawing of a 
room in a hostel. It shows a window, a bed, a bookcase, 
a table and a lamp. There is a picture on the wall. 
It is a room in a good school or college hostel. Now all 
these facts set one thinking about hostel life, and many 
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ideas come crowding into the mind. Which of these 
shall we select for our essay ? We have the picture as 
our main subject and so we must keep to that, making 
all other ideas subordinate to the picture. 

First of all let us say something about hostel life in 
general. All Indian schoolboys know something about 
this, even if they have not lived in a hostel themselves. 
This would make the substance of one paragraph. Then 
let us describe exactly what the picture shows. There 
are many clear details in the drawing that are familiar 
to us all. These would make the substance of a second 
paragraph. Next, we may imagine the work of the boy 
or student who lives in this very room. This would 
make a third paragraph. Here then are three main 
paragraphs. If to these we add a very brief introduction 
and conclusion, we shall have a neat little essay of five 
paragraphs. This is a very useful size for the essay of 
a schoolboy. It shows that he understands how to 
arrange his facts in order, and it does not take a long 
time to write. Here then is our school essay with the 
subject at the top. 

The School Hostel 

Here is the picture of a room in the hostel of a high 
school. It has been carefully drawn, and many details 
of interest have been shown to us by the artist. 

Hostels are of great use to the Indian schoolboy. 
They provide a lodging for those who have to come from 
a great distance to carry on their studies. They also 
provide the companionship of class-fellows with whom 
games may be played, and along with whom lessons 
may be learned. Hostels are places of discipline. 
They teach us punctuality, and they compel us to obey 
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the orders of our superintendents. In this way they 
are a good preparation for our life when we leave 
school. 

This picture of a hostel is very clear. We can almost 
see the room itself and everything that it contains. It 
is a comfortable room with good furniture. There is a 
strong bed with a thick mattress and pillow. Beside 
the bed there is a small table on which a lamp has been 
placed. The lamp looks as if it were alight. Probably 
it is evening and the lamp is ready for the boy who will 
come in from his games to carry on his studies. Against 
the wall and near the bed there is a bookcase. On the 
top shelf are five books, and another book is lying open 
on the bed. Above the bookcase there is a picture. 
How neat and comfortable it all looks ! 

Who lives in this room ? The artist does not show 
the boy, and we can only guess at his appearance and 
character. Perhaps he reads in the highest class of his 
school. He seems to be a diligent student; because 
his books and lamp are all ready for use. Perhaps he 
will leave this school and hostel and go into a college. 
He may enter one of the learned professions. He may 
become a doctor or a lawyer or a teacher. Perhaps he 
will go into the Civil Service and become a useful district 
officer or j udge. On the other h and he may like industrial 
life. He may go into business and become a merchant, 
or he may study engineering. Perhaps he is fond of 
farming. He may learn all about the new methods of 
agriculture, and return to his father’s lands and see that 
they are carefully cultivated. It is hard to say what 
this hostel boy will do in after-life ; but, as he seems to 
be both tidy and diligent, he is likely to be successful 
when he grows up to be a man. 
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How interesting it is to look at a nice picture like 
this, and to write down all the ideas that the artist has 
brought to our minds ! 

CLASS EXERCISES 

(1) Use other pictures in this book as an aid to com¬ 
position and expression. 

(2) The essay-form is not hard. It is as easy to grasp 
as any theory of grammar, and the use of the paragraph 
should be taught as early as possible. Take any subject 
at random such as War, The Monsoon, Football, etc., etc., 
and get the pupils to jot down their ideas arranged in 
three main paragraphs with one of introduction and con¬ 
clusion. In time the number of paragraphs may be in¬ 
creased, but five make a very handy size. 

(3) Take some of the longer lessons in this book, such 
as 11 and 13, and analyse their paragraphs, very briefly, 
showing the main facts they contain. Take lessons 19 and 
22, and in this way show how the story of each has been 
developed. 
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LESSON 11 

THE TALE OF THE TWO PRINCESSES 

( 1 ) 

Once upon a time there lived a rajah who waa left a 
widower with two little daughters. Not very long after 
his first wife died, he married again, and his second wife 
did not care for her step-children, and was often unkind 
to them. The rajah, their father, never troubled himself 
to look after them, but allowed his wife to treat them as 
she liked. This made the poor girk very miserable, and 
one day one of them said to the other, “ Don’t let us 
remain any longer here ; come away into the jungle, for 
nobody here cares whether we go or stay.” 

So they both walked off into the jungle, and lived for 
many days on the jungle fruits. At last, after they had 
wandered on for a long while, they came to a fine palace 
which belonged to a Rakshas ; but both the Rakshas 
and his wife were out when they got there. Then one 
of the princesses said to the other, “ This fine palace, in 
the midst of the jungle, can belong to no one but a 
Rakshas; but the owner has evidently gone out; let 
us go in and see if we can find anything to eat.” So 
they went into the Rakshas’ house, and finding some 
rice, boiled and ate it. They then swept the room, and 
arranged all the furniture in the house tidily. But 
hardly had they finished doing so, when the Ralcshas 
and his wife returned home. Then the two princesses 
were so frightened that they ran up to the top of the 
house, and hid themselves on the flat roof, from which 

I.B. IV. D 
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they could look down on one side into the inner court¬ 
yard of the house, and from the other could see the open 
country. 

When the Rakshas came into the house, he looked 
round, and said to his wife, “ Somebody has been 



arranging the house, everything in it is so clean and tidy. 
Wife, did you do this { ” “ No,” she said ; “ I don't 

know who can have done all this.” “ Some one also has 
been sweeping the courtyard,” continued the Rakshas. 
“ Wife, did you sweep the courtyard ? ” “ No,” she 

answered, “ I did not do it. I don’t know who did.” 
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Then the Rakshas walked round and round several 
times with his nose up in the air, saying, “ Some one is 
here now. I smell flesh and blood ! Where can they 
be?” “Stuff and nonsense,” cried his wife. “You 
smell flesh and blood, indeed! Why, you have just 
been killing and eating a hundred people. I should 
wonder if you didn’t still smell flesh and blood ! ” They 
went on cjuarrelling thus until the Rakshas said, “ Well, 
never mind, I don’t know how it is, but I’m very thirsty ; 
let us go and drink some water.” So both the Rakshas 
and his wife went to a well which was close to the house, 
and began letting down jars into it, and drawing up the 
water, and drinking it. And the ])rincesses, who were 
•on the top of the house, saw them. 

Now the youngest of the two })rinces8e8 was a very 
Avise girl, and when she saw the Rakshas and his wife 
by the well, she said to her sister, “ I will do something 
now that will be good for us both ” ; and, I'lnning down 
quickly from the top of the hou.se, she crept close behind 
the Rakshas and his wife, as they stood on tip-toe more 
than half over the side of the well, and, catching hold 
of one of the Rakshas’ heels, a’ld one of his wife’s, gave 
each a great push, and down they both tumbled into the 
well and were drowned, the Rakshas and the Rakshas’ 
wife ! The princess then returned to her sister and said, 
“ I have Idlled the Rakshas.” “ What, both ? ” cried 
her sister. “ Yes, both,” she said. “ Won’t they come 
back ? ” said xier sister. “ No ; never,” answered she. 

The Rakshas being thus killed, the two princesses took 
possession of the house, and lived there very happily 
for a long time. In it they found heaps and heaps of 
rich clothes, and jewels, and gold and silver, which the 
Rakshas had taken from people whom he had murdered. 
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All round the house were folds for the flocks, and sheds: 
for the herds of cattle which the Rakshas owned. Every 
naorning the youngest princess used to drive out the 
flocks and herds to pasturage, and return home with 
them every night, while the eldest stayed at home, 
cooked the dinner, and kept the house. The youngest 
princess, who was very clever, would often say to her 
sister on going away for the day, “ Take care, if you see 
any stranger come by the house, to hide, if possible, 
that nobody may know of our living here ; and if any 
one should call out and ask for a drink of water, or any 
poor beggar pray for food, before you give it them be 
sure you put on ragged clothes, and cover your face with 
charcoal, and make yourself as ugly as possible, lest, 
seeing how fair you are, they should steal you away 
and we never meet again.” “ Very well,” the other 
princess would answer, “ I will do as you advise.” 

But a long time passed, and no one ever came by 
that way. At last one day, after the youngest princess 
had gone out, a young prince, the son of a neighbouring 
rajah, who had been hunting with his attendants for 
many days in the jungles, came near the place searching 
for water. When the prince saw the fine palace, standing 
all by itself, he was very much astonished, and said, 
“ It is a strange thing that any one should have built 
such a house as this in the depths of the forest! • Let us 
go in ; the owners will doubtless give us a drink of water.” 
“ No, no, do not go,” cried his attendants; “ this is 
most likely the house of a Rakshas.” “ We can but 
see,” answered the prince, “ I should scarcely think 
anything very terrible lived here, for there is not a sound 
to be heard nor a living creature to be seen.” So he 
began tapping at the door, which was bolted, and crying, 
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Will whoever owns this house give me and my people 
«ome water to drink, for the sake of kind charity.” 
But nobody answered, for the princess, who heard him, 
was busy up in her room, blacking her face Avith charcoal, 
^nd covering her rich dress with rags. Then the prince 
got impatient, and shook the door, saying, angrily, 
“ Let me in, whoever you are ! If you don’t, I’ll force 
the door open.” At this the poor little princess got 
dreadfully frightened ; and, having blacked her face, 
^nd made herself look as ugly as possible, she ran down¬ 
stairs with a pitcher of water, and unbolting the door, 
gave the prince the pitcher to drink from ; but she did 
not speak, for she was afraid. 

Now the prince was a very clever man, and as he 
raised the pitcher to his mouth to drink the water, he 
thought to liimself, “ This is a very strange-lookiug 
creature who has brought me this jug of water She 
would be pretty, but that her face seems to want washing, 
and her dress also is very untidy. What can that black 
stuff be on her face and hands ? It looks very un¬ 
natural,” And so thinking to himself, instead of 
drinking the water, he threw it in the princess’ face! 
The princess started back with a little cry whilst the 
water, trickling down her face, washed off the charcoal, 
and showed her delicate features and beautiful com¬ 
plexion. The prince caught hold of her hand, and said, 
“ Now tell me true, who are you ? Where do yon come 
from ? Who are your father and mother ? And why 
are you here alone by yourself in the jungle i Answer 
me, or I’ll cut your head off.” And he made as if he 
would draw his sword. The princess was so terrified 
«he could hardly speak; but as best she could, she told 
how she was the daughter of a rajah, and had run away 
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into the jungle because of her cruel step-mother, and, 
finding this house, had lived there ever since. Having 
finished her story, she began to cry. Then the prince 
said to her, “ Pretty lady, forgive me for my roughness ; 
do not fear; I will take you home mth me, and you 
shall be my wife.” But the more he spoke to her, the 
more frightened she got. So frightened that she did 
not understand what he said, and could do nothing but 
cry. 

Now she had said nothing to the prince about her 
sister, nor even told him that she had one, for she 
thought, “ This man says he will kill me ; if he hears 
that I have a sister, he will kill her too.” So the prince, 
who was really kind-hearted, and would never have 
thought of separating the two little sisters w'ho had been 
together so long, knew nothing at all of the matter ; 
and only seeing that she was too much alarmed even 
to understand gentle words, said to his servants, ” Place 
this lady in one of the palkees, and let us set oft’ home.” 
And they did so. When the princess found herself .shut 
up in the palJcee, and being carried she knew not where, 
she thought how terrible it would be for her sister to 
return home and find her gone. She determined, if 
possible, to leave some sign to show’ her w^hich way she 
^ad been taken. 

Round her neck w’ere many strings of pearls. She 
untied these, and tearing her saree into little bits, tied 
one pearl in each piece of the saree, that it might be 
heavy enough to fall straight to the ground ; and so she 
went on, dropping one pearl and then another, and 
another, and another, all the way she w’ent along, until 
they reached the palace, where the rajah and ranee, the 
prince’s father and mother, lived. She threw the last 
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remaining pearl down just as she reached the palace 
gate. The old rajah and ranee were delighted to see 
the beautiful princess whom their son had brought 
home; and when they heard her story they raid, 
“ Ah, poor thing! what a sad story; but now she 
has come to live with us, we will do all we can to 
make her happy.” 

And they married her to their son with great pomp 
and ceremony, and gave her rich dresses and jewels, 
and were very kind to her. But the princess remained 
sad and unhappy, for she was always thinking about her 
sister, and yet she could not summon courage to beg 
the prince or his father to send and fetch her to the 
palace. 


CLASS EXERCISES 


(1) Useful phrases in composition are : once upon a 
time, for many days, far a long while, in the depths of the 
forest, delicate features, pomp and ceremony, to summon 
courage, several times, stuff and nonsense. 


(2) Use the following words in conversation : 

%vidmver thirsty neighbouring 

step-children possession attendant 

eindently pasturage tapping 

bf charcoal impatient 


(3) Tell the story in the words (a) of the younger princess, 
and (&) in thve words of her elder sister. 
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LESSON 12 


THE SUPPLIANT DOVE 


Chased by a hawk, there came a dove 
With worn and weary wing, 

And took her stand upon the hand 
Of Kasi’s noble king. 



The monarch smoothed her raffled plumes 
And laid her on his breast; 

And cried, “ No fear shall vex thee here. 
Rest, pretty egg-bom, rest! 
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Fair Kasi’s realm is rich and wide, 

With golden harvests gay, 

But all that’s mine will I resign, 

Ere I my guest betray.” 

But, panting for his half-won spoil, 

The hawk was close behind. 

And with wild eye and eager cry 
Came swooping down the wind : 

“ This bird,” he cried, “ my destined prize 
’Tis not for thee to shield : 

’Tis mine by right and toilsome flight 
O’er hill and dale and field. 

Hunger and thirst oppress me sore, 

And I am faint mth toil; 

Thou shouldst not stay a bird of prey 
Who claims his rightful spoil. 

“ They say thou art a glorious king. 

And justice is thy care : 

Then justly reign in thy domain, 

Nor rob the birds of air.” 

Then cried the king ; “ A goat or deer 
For thee shall straightway bleed. 

Or let a ram or tender lamb 
Be slain, for thee to feed. 

“ Mine oath forbids me to betray 
My little twice-bom guest: 

See, how she clings, with trembling wings, 
To her protector’s breast.” 

No flesh of iambs,” the hawk replied, 

“ No blood of deer for me ; 

The falcon loves to feed on doves. 

And such is Heaven’s decree. 
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“ But if affection for the dove 
Thy pitying heart has stirred, 

Let thine own flesh my maw refresh, 
Weighed down against the bird.” 

He carved the flesh from off his side, 
And threw it in the scale. 

While women’s cries smote on the skies 
With loud lament and wail. 

He hacked the flesh from side and arm. 
From chest and back and thigh. 

But still above the little dove 
The monarch’s scale stood high. 

He heaped the scale with piles of flesh. 
With sinews, blood and skin, 

And when alone was left him bone 
He threw himself therein. 

Then thundered voices through the air; 

The sky grew black as night; 

And fever took the earth that shook 
To see that wondrous sight. 

The blessed gods, from every sphere, 

By Indra led, came nigh ; 

While drum and flute and shell and lute 
Made music in the sky. 

They rained immortal chaplets down, 
Which hands celestial twine, 

And softly shed upon his head 
Pure Amrit, drink divine. 

Then Grod and Seraph, Bard and Nymph 
Their heavenly voices raised. 

And a glad throng with dance and song 
The glorious monarch praised. 
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Then set him on a golden car 
That blazed with many a gem ; 

Then swiftly through the air they flew, 
And bore him home with them. 

Thus Kasi’s lord, by noble deed. 

Won Heaven and deathless fame ; 
And when the weak protection seek 
From thee, do thou the same. 


LESSON 13 

THE TALE OF THE TWO PRINCESSES 

( 2 ) 

Meantime the youngest princess, who had been out 
with her flocks and herds when the prince took her 
sister away, had returned home. When she came back 
she found the door wide open, and no one standing there. 
She thought it very odd, for her sister always came 
every night to the door, to meet her on her return. 

She went up-stairs, but her sister was not there. The 
whole house was empty and deserted. There she must 
stay all alone, for the evening had closed in, and it was 
impossible to go outside and seek her with any hope of 
success. So all night long she waited. Next morning, 
very early, going out to continue the search, she found 
one of the pearls belonging to her sisrer’s necklace tied 
up in a small piece of saree ; a little farther on lay 
another, and yet another, all along the road the prince 
had gone. Then the princess understood that her sister 
had left this clue to guide her on her way, and she at 
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once set off to find her again. At last she came near a 
large town, to which it was evident her sister had been 
taken. 

Now this young princess was very beautiful indt'ed— 
as beautiful as she was wise—and when she got near the 
town she thought to herself, “ If people see me, they may 
steal me away as they did my sister, and then I shall 
never find her again. I will therefore disguise myself.” 
As she was thus thinking, she saw by the side of the 
road the skeleton of a poor old beggar woman, who had 
evidently died from want and poverty. The body was 
shrivelled up, and nothing of it remained but the skin 
and bones. The princess took the skin and washed it, 
and drew it on over her own lovely face and neck, as 
one draws a glove on one's hand. Then she took a long 
stick and began hobbling along, leaning on it, towards 
the town. So on she went, picking up the pearls—one 
here, one there—until she found the last pearl just in 
front of the palace gate. Then she felt certain her sister 
must be somewhere near, but where, she did not know. 
She longed to go into the palace and ask for her, but no 
guards would have let such a wretched-looking old woman 
enter, and she did not dare offer them any of the pearls 
she had with her, lest they should think she was a tliief. 
So she determined merely to remain as close to the palace 
as possible, and wait till fortune favoured her with the 
means of learning something further about her sister. 

Just opposite the palace was a small house belonging 
to a farmer, and the princess went up to it, and stood 
by the door. The farmer’s wife saw her and said, “ Poor 
old Woman, who are you ? What do you want ? Why 
are you here ? Have you no friends ? ” “ Alas, no,” 

answered the princess. “ I am a poor old woman and 
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have neither father nor mother, son nor daughter, sister 
nor brother, to take care of me. All are gone, and I 
can only beg my bread from door to door.” Now there 
was a large tank near the palace, on which grew some 
fine lotus plants. Of these the rajah was very fond 
indeed, and prized them very much. To this tank 
{because it was the nearest to the farmer’s house) the 
princess used to go every morning, very early, almost 
before it was light, at about three o’clock, and take off 
the old woman’s skin and wash it, and hang it out to 
dry ; and wash her face and hands and bathe her feet 
in the cool water, and comb her beautiful hair. Then 
she would gather a lotus-flower (such as she had been 
accustomed to wear in her hair from a child) and put it 
on, so as to feel for a few minutes like herself again. 
Afterwards, as soon as the wind had dried the old woman’s 
skin, she put it on again, threw away the lotus flower, and 
hobbled back to the farmer’s door, before the sun was up. 

After a time the rajah discovered that some one had 
plucked some of his favourite lotus-flowers. People 
were set to watch, and all the wise men in the Idngdom 
put their heads together to try and discover the thief, 
but without avail. At last, the excitement about this 
matter being very great, the rajah’s second son, a brave 
and noble young prince (brother to him w-^ho had found 
the elder princess in the forest) said, “ I will certainly 
discover this thief.” It chanced that several fine trees 
grew round the tank. Into one of these the young 
prince climbed one evening, and there he watched all 
the night through, but with no more success than his 
predecessors. There lay the lotus plants, still in the 
moonlight, without so much as a thieving wind coming 
by to break off one of the flowers. The prince began 
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•to get very sleepy, and thought the delinquent, whoever 
he might be, could not intend to return. Now, in the 
very early morning, before it was light, who should come 
down to the tank but an old woman he had often '^een 
near the palace gate. “ Ah, ha ! ” thought the prince, 
“ this then is the thief ; but what can this queer old 
woman want with a lotus flower ? ” Imagine his 
astonishment when the old woman sat down on the steps 
of the tank and began pulling the skin off her face and 
arms! From underneath the shrivelled yellow sldn 
oame the loveliest face he had ever beheld, so fair, so 
fresh, so young, so gloriously beautiful, that appearing 
thus suddenly, it dazzled the prince's eyes like a flash 
of golden lightning ! “ Ah,” thought he, “ can this be 

a woman or a s})irit, a devil or an angel in disguise ? ” 
The princess twisted up her glossy black hair; and, 
plucking a red lotus, placed it in it, and dabbled her 
feet in the water, and amused herself by putting round 
her neck a string of the pearls that had been her sister’s 
necklace. Then, as the sun was rising, she threw away 
the lotus, and covering her face and arms again with the 
withered skin, w^ent hastily away. When the prince 
got home the first thing he said to his parents was. 
Father, mother; I should like to marry that old 
woman who stands all day at the farmer's gate, just 
opposite.” “ What! ” cried they, “ the boy is mad ! 
Marry that skinny old thing ? You cannot—you are a 
king’s son. Are there not enough queens and princesses 
in the world, that you should wish to marry a wretched 
nld beggar woman ^ ” But he answered, “ Above all 
things I should hke to marry that old woman. You 
know that I have ever been a dutiful and obedient son. 
-In this matter, I pray you, grant me my desire.” Then, 
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seeing he was really in earnest about the matter, an<2 
that nothing they could say would alter his mind, they 
listened to his urgent entreaties. They sent out the 
guards, who fetched the old woman (who was really 
the princess in disguise) to the palace, where she was 
married to the prince as privately and with as little 
ceremony as possible, for the family were ashamed of 
the match. 

As soon as the wedding was over, the prince said to 
his wife, “ Gentle wife, tell me how much longer you 
intend to wear that old skin ? You had better take it 
off; do be so kind.” The princess wondered how he 
knew of her disguise, or whether it was only a guess of 
his ; and she thought, “ If I take this ugly skin off, my 
husband will think me pretty, and shut me up in the 
palace and never let me go away, so that I shall not be 
able to find my sister again. No, I had better not take 
it off.” So she answered, “ I don’t know what you 
mean. I am as all these years have made me ; nobody 
can change their skin.” Then the prince pretended tu 
be very angry, and said, “ Take off that hideous disguise 
this instant, or I will kill you.” But she only bowed 
her head, saying, “ Kill me then, but nobody can change 
their skin.” And all this she mumbled as if she were 
a very old woman indeed, and had lost aU her teeth 
and could not speak plain. At this the prince laughed 
very much to himself, and thought, “ I’ll wait and see 
how long this freak lasts.” But the princess continued 
to keep on the old woman’s skin; and every morning, 
at about three o’clock, before it was light, she would get 
up and wash it and put it on again. Then some time 
afterwards the prince, having found this out, got up 
softly one morning early, and followed her to the next 
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room, where she had washed the skin and placed it on 
^ the floor to dry, and stealing it, he ran away with it, 
and threw it on the fire. 

So the princess, having no old woman’s skin to put 
on, was obliged to appear in her own likeness. As she 
walked forth, very sad at missing her disguise, her 
husband ran to meet her, smiling and saying, ' How do 
you do, my dear ? Where is your skin now ? Can’t 
you take it off, dear ? ” Soon the whole palace had 
heard the joyful news of the beautiful young v,ife that 
the prince had won ; and all the people, when thry saw 
her cried, “ Why she is exactly like the beautiful 
princess our young rajah manied, the jungle lady. ’ 
The old rajah and ranee were prouder than all of their 
daughter-in-law, and took her to introduce her to their 
eldest son’s wife. Then no sooner did the princess enter 
her sister-in-law’s room, than she saw that in her she 
had found her lost sister, and they ran into each other’s 
arms. Great then w’as the joy of all, but the happiest 
of these happy peopfle were the two princesses ; and 
they lived together in peace and joy all their lives. 


CLASS EXERCISES 


(1) Use the following phrases in oral composition : floclca 
and herds, the door wide open, very odd, all night long, just 
opposite, from door to door, put their heads together, without 
avail, all the i ight through, urgent entreaties, this instant, 
from underneath. 


(2) Useful words are : 


clue 

disguise 

skeleton 

hobble 


fond 


excitement 

several 


predecessor 

thieving 

delinquent 

shrivelled 


withered 

glossy 

ceremony 

hideous 


I.R. IV. 
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(3) Explain all the details seen in the picture. 

(4) Tell in a single paragraph how the princess discovered 
where her sister had been taken. 

(6) Point out the compound and the complex sentences 
in the last paragraph. 


LESSON 14 

THE STORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

I. The American Colonies 

We have already read of the extent of our Empire. 
It is now time to learn how this Empire has come into 
existence. The history of England’s dominions over 
seas is a long one ; but it is full of interest and romance. 
Let us begin with the New World, the vast territory 
of the American continents. We can then study Africa, 
and lastly we can learn about Asia which contains our 
•own beloved Motherland of India. 

In the story of Christopher Columbus we have read 
that the discovery of the American continent began in 
1492. From that time the leading nations of Europe 
tried to get a footing in the New World. Spain and 
Portugal came first. France was third in this great 
adventure, and England came last. We all know how 
England defeated Spain in the long struggle at sea 
which ended in 1588 with the victory over the Spanish 
Armada. From that time England became a great 
naval power, and from that time her Colonial Empire 
began to expand. The story of this expansion belongs 
first to the seventeenth century, that hundred years of 
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splendour in India when the Mogul Emperors ruled in 
Delhi. 

In April, 1606, the Virginia Company received a royal 
patent for the colonisation of North America. These 
royal charters or patents gave to certain companies 
very special privileges. They had a monopoly of trade, 
And they were protected by the forces of the crown. 
In 1607 ships and emigrants left England, landed in 
■Chesapeake Bay and founded a settlement called James¬ 
town. Now this was England’s first settlement beyond 
the seas. We must remember the name of this place, 
because it is the foundation of the g^’cat state of 
Virginia ; and here is the origin of the United. States 
•of America. 

A few years later, in 1620, a band of English people, 
no« known as the Pilgrim Fathers, sailed from Plymouth 
in the ship Mayflower. They lamled on the shores of 
Cape Cod Bay, and founded New Plymouth. Who 
were these Pilgrim Fathers ? They were a body of 
Englishmen who dissented from the forms of religions 
worship used in the Church of England. They were 
known as Puritans. Persecuted in England, they had 
migrated to Leyden in Holland. Here they received 
pernrdssioii to settle in the new colony of Virginia, and 
so they sailed for America in 1620. Other Puritans 
followed them, and in 1629 founded the state of Massa¬ 
chusetts. Hs chief city, the modern Boston, was begun 
in 1630. These English Puritans were men of strong 
character and rigid rules of life. They imposed their 
views of religion and government upon the new colonies ; 
and to this day the American character is marked by 
strong independence and love of liberty. We shall 
learn later how at the end of the eighteenth century 
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this love of liberty led to the separation of the American 
Oolonies from Great Britain. 

By degrees new states in North America were founded 
in a peaceful manner. In 1634 Maryland was begu^ by 
Lord Baltimore. In 1681 William Penn, the famous 
Quaker, received a grant of territory now called Penn¬ 
sylvania. In 1683 in the same way Philadelphia was 
founded. Here there was no conquest by force of arms ; 
but there was one American colony that England owed 
to her soldiers and sailors. In 1626 New Amsterdam 
had been built by the Dutch. In 1664, after a war 
between England and Holland, this city was given up 
to the English. In honour of James II., then Duke of 
York, it was renamed New York. To-day it is one of 
the mightiest cities in the world, second only to London 
in its wealth, magnificence and conimercial importance. 
Another American possession gained in war was the 
island of Jamaica. This was taken from Spain by 
Cromwell in 1665. It is a rich island, one of a group 
lying off the coasts of Central and South America. Here 
are the Bahamas, the Barbados, Trinidad, the Leeward 
and Windward Islands. British Guiana is on the 
mainland of South America; and at the extremity of 
this continent are the Falkland Islands; 

Now the French had made great progress with their 
colonial empire in America. They had settled early on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence ; and in 1608 the settle¬ 
ment of Quebec was founded by Samuel Champlain. 
The French continued to be strong in North America 
until the middle of the eighteenth century, a period in 
which they fought three long wars with the English. 
The first was the War of the Spanish Succession. This 
lasted from 1702 until the Peace of Utrecht in 1713. 
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Thie second was the Seven Years War, a struggle of 
great importance to India. This lasted from 1756 to 
1763, and ended with the Peace of Paris. The third was 
the tremendous conflict with Napoleon, which began in 
1793 and ended with the Battle of Waterloo in 1815. 
These wars were not confined to European soil. They 
were fought in various parts of the world, and ended 
in a great strengthening of the overseas empire oi 
England. 

In the first of these wars the English took the fortress 
of Gibraltar from Spain. Newfoundland, Nova Scotia 
and Hudson Bay were now' definitely made English 
possessions. When the .Seven Years War began, the 
English in America w'ere not more than 1,200,000 
settlers; and their most dangerous rivals were the 
French on the St. Lawrence. The French leader, the 
Marquis de Montcalm, was a skilful soldier. At first he 
won several small engagements against the English; 
but when General Wolfe sailed up the St. Lawrence and 
attacked Quebec, he was completely defeated. In this 
fight both the English and French leaders were killed. 
This battle, fought in 1759, gave Canada to England. 
It was a tremendous conquest; and this vast possession 
is still one of the finest portions of the British Empire. 

This great victory was counterbalanced by a serious 
loss. The American Colonies, that is, the English 
possessions south of Canada, went to war with Britain 
on the vexed question of taxation. The whole world 
know s the result. France, the ancient enemy of England, 
gave help to the colonists ; and amongst them they 
found one of the greatest leaders of men in history, the 
renowned George Washington. In 1783 at the Peace 
of Versailles, the thirteen colonies were declared free 
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and independent states. Was this a good thing for 
England ? Yes ; it was a good thing. If the American 
Colonies had remained under the British Crown, along 
with Canada they would have formed a colony that 
occupied practically the whole of the North American 
continent. With this vast possession, Englishmen would 
not have sought fresh fields of enterprise. Africa 
and Australia would have remained barbarous regions ; 
and India might never have come completely within 
the British Empire. In 1812 war broke out between 
England and the United States. This lasted until 1814 ; 
but from this date for a whole century there has been 
unbroken peace between the two countries. Nay more, 
in the last great war beginning in 1914 America was 
the firm ally of England. 

Here then is the brief story of England’s possessions 
on the American continents and islands. For the most 
part it is a tale of peaceful commercial venture and 
progress ; the occupation of vast areas uninhabited save 
by a few scattered and barbarous tribes ; the develop¬ 
ment of great natural resources, and the provision of a 
mighty field for human endeavour. To-day the subjects 
of the King-Emperor who live on the American continents 
and islands number nearly ten millions ; while the popu¬ 
lation of the United States is more than one hundred 
millions. 



THE RAINS 


LESSON 15 

THE RAINS 

Who is this that driveth near, 
Heralded by sounds of fear ? 

Red his flag, the lightning’s glare 
Flashing through the murky air ; 
Pealing thunder for his drums, 
Royally the jnonarch comes. 

See, he rides, amid the crowd, 

On his elephant of cloud, 
Marshalling his kingly train ; 
Welcome, 0 thou Lord of Rain ! 
Gathered clouds as black as night 
Hide the face of heaven from sight, 
Sailing on their airy road. 

Sinking with their watery load. 
Look upon the woods, and see 
Bursting with new life each tree. 
Look upon the river side. 

Where the fawns in lilies hide. 

See, the peacocks hail the rain, 
Spreading wide their jewelled train 
They will revel, dance, and play 
In their wildest joy to-day. 

Bees, that round the lily throng. 
Soothe us with their drowsy song ; 
Towards the lotus-bed they fly ; 
But the peacock, dancing by. 
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Spreads abroad his train so fair, 

That they cling, deluded, there. 

Oh, that breeze ! his breath how cool! 

He has fanned the shady pool; 

He has danced with bending flowers. 

And kissed them in the jasmine bowers : 

Every sweetest plant has lent 
All the riches of its scent. 

And the cloud who loves him flings 
Cooling drops upon his wings. 

R. T. H. Griffith. 

CLASS EXERCISES 

(1) The mythology of this poem is Indian. Can the 
pupils explain it 1 

(2) Analyse the six lines from the word “ Bees,” and 
show how each sentence and clause is related. 

(3) Parse each word in the last four lines. 


LESSON 16 

TORU DUTT—AN INDIAN POETESS 

Toru Dutt was born in Calcutta on the 4th of March, 
1856. Her family was distinguished for its literary 
attainments, and her father, Govin Chunder Dutt, was 
a skilful poet in the English language. His two brothers, 
Hur Chunder and Girish Chunder, were well-known 
scholars and writers. Along writh a nephew, Omesh, 
these three brothers produced a volume of English verse 
called The DiiU Family Album. This book was published 
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in 1870 in London, and it is still read as a work of great 
merit by all lovers of Anglo-Bengali verse. 

In a family of this kind literary talent was iikely to 
be encouraged; and Torn’s education was careiully 
supervised. Her early vears were spent in the city of 
Calcutta and in a pleasant garden-house in the suburbs. 
From the first she was a diligent student of the English 
language ; and in 1869, when she was thirteen years of 
age, Mr. Govin Chunder Dutt decided to take her to 
Europe. Along with her sister, Aru, she was the first 
Bengali lady to visit England. Before reaching Londoix 
the family stayed in the south of France, and at Nice 
the two sisters were put to school. Here Toru began 
the study of French, a language which she learned to 
write with ease and grace. Indeed, French became her 
favourite speech. 

In 1871) Mr. Dutt wdth his wife and daughters passed 
through Paris to London. Here Toru settled down to 
the study of English literature, particularly of English 
poetry, and at this time she herself began to write. 
Their life in London was a pleasant one. They had 
many distinguished English friends. Mr. Romesh 
Chunder Dutt, afterwards the well-known civilian and 
man of letters, was at that time a student in London. 
He came to visit his cousins, and shared many of their 
literary labours. In 1871 the Dutts removed to Cam¬ 
bridge. Here they attended the University Higher 
Lectures for women, and carried on their French and 
English studies Two years later, in 1373, the family 
returned to Calcutta ; and in 1874 Aruj the younger 
of the two sisters, died of consumption. 

Toru was left alone to follow her studies and to devote 
herself to her writing. It was her ambition tQ be, an 
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authoress. She began the study of Sanskrit, wrote for 
the Calcutta journals, and translated certain poems from 
French into English. In 1876 she published her first 
work, a collection of translations made from French 
poetry. It was called A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields, 
and it was dedicated to her mother. Her sister, Aru, 
had translated certain poems from the French and these 
were included in Toru’s book. One of the most beautiful 
of these translations was written by Aru. 

In 1877 this talented Indian lady died. She was 
only twenty-one and a half years of age ; and had she 
lived, it is probable that she would have become one of 
the most distinguished women writers of the English 
language. She had written a novel in French which 
the clever critics of Paris had warmly praised ; and she 
had many plans for literary work in English and French. 
After her death, all her papers were examined, and the 
poems she had not published were now brought together 
into a single volume. This book appeared in 1882. 
It was called Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan, 
and for this collection Mr. Edmund Gosse, a distinguished 
author in London, wrote an interesting preface. This 
book contains the best of Torn Dutt’s English work. 
It is not large, but its poems are read everywhere in 
India by people who love English verse on Eastern 
subjects. 

Torn Dutt now belongs to the history of English 
literature. She was not only a brilliant scholar but a 
writer of genius. Born in Calcutta, she learned to 
write English and French, the two most difficult 
languages of Western Europe, with ease and grace. 
Not only so, but she w'as a diligent student of Sanskrit. 
These achievements are remarkable when we remember 
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that she died in her twenty-second year. It is only 
genius combined with diligence that can accomplish so 
much. This lady, then, is worthy of our respect because 
she devoted herself so arduously to the art of lette rs. 
But, as a great Indian woman and as a talented poetess, 
she claims our reverence and our love. 


LESSON 17 

ADDRESS TO THE DEITY 

Thou art, 0 God ! the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see : 

Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are but reflections caught from Thee : 
Where’er we turn. Thy glories shine, 

And all things fair and bright are Thine. 

When day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the opening shades of even, 

And we can almost think wc gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven— 

Those hues that make the sun’s decline 
So soft, so radiant, Lord, are Thine. 

When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O’ershadows all the earth and sk'es. 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is spariding with unnumber’d eyes— 

That sacred gloom, those fires divine. 

So grand, so countless, Lord, are Thine. 
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When youthful Spring around us breathes, 

Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 

And every flower the summer wreathes 
Is born beneath that kindling eye. 

Where’er we turn, Thy glories shine, 

And all things fair and bright are Thine. 

CLASS EXERCISES 

(1) Analyse the first verse of this poem, showing the 
relationship of the various sentences and clauses. 

(2) Parse each word in the second verse. 

(3) Useful words are ; 

wondrous farewell radiant 

glow vistas plume 

reflection hue fragrant 

(4) Express in one or two brief paragraphs the general 
meaning of these verses. 


LESSON 18 

THE STORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

II, The African Colonies 

The story of England’s connection with Africa is as old 
as that of America, European sailors had taken their 
ships down the west coast of Africa in search of a sea- 
route to India, In this way Vasco da Gama reached 
Calicut in 1492, Nearly one hundred years later, in 
1588, the first African Company was formed in London. 
Its object was to trade along the rivers Senegal and 
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Oambia. Other companies came later; and there was 
much rivalry between the Portuguese, the English and 
the Dutch. On the Gold Coast the Dutch had a fort at 
Elmina, while the English had one at Cape Coast Cattle. 

At this time the Portuguese began the notorious slave 
trade between the West African coast and the American 
Colonies. The Spanish territories in America, and the 
Portuguese lands in Brazil needed labour for their 
plantations. On the African coast a system of slavery 
already existed ; and negro slaves were carried across 
the Atlantic every year in Portuguese, Dutch and English 
ships. It is true that England took part in this trade in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; but she was 
the first of the nations to realise its evil and to put an 
end to its wrongs. In 1787, in Sierra Leone on the West 
African coast, England established a colony for liberated 
slaves with a capital at Freetown. In 1791, also, the 
Sierra Leone Company was formed, one object ot which 
was to bring civilisation to the African negroes. Men 
like Granville Sharp, Clarkson and Wilberforce brought 
the evil of slavery to the notice of the English people, 
and in 1807 it was abolished in the British Empire. 

In the year 1821 the African Companies ceased to 
exist; and the English possessions on the West Coast 
of Africa came under the control of the Crown. To-day 
these possessions include Gambia, Sierra Leone, the 
Gold Coast Colony and the Nigeria Protectorate. After 
the great war in 1918, Britain was asked to control the 
German territory of Togoland and the Cemeroons, both 
on the west coast of Africa. 

It was in the southern portion of the continent that 
the English won their first great African colony. In 
1652 the Dutch had built a fort on the coast of Table 
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Bay, and founded a Dutch colony. This was a useful 

port of call for their ships sailing eastwards to India and 

Java. In 1795 England and Holland were at war; 

and an English fleet captured what is now Cape Town. 

After a second war the whole of Cape Colony came 

finally to England in 1806. Now began that long struggle 

between the Dutch and English in South Afri( a, which 

led to the Boer War of 1899-1902 and the present form 

of Government in the South African Republic. As we 

have seen, in 1807 slavery was abolished in the British 

dominions. This displeased the Dutch settlers in South 

Africa ; and they left British territory and founded the 

Orange Free State and the Transvaal Republic. In 

1843 the colonv of Natal was formed. This was close to 
*/ 

the Transvaal, and it played a prominent part in the 
Boer War. The result of this struggle was the defeat 
of the Dutch settlers, who became subjects of the King- 
Emperor in 1902. Two soldiers well-known in India, 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, distinguished them¬ 
selves in this war ; but the bitterness of defeat dis¬ 
appeared in 1910 when the Union of South Africa was 
formed. In this Union were included Cape Colony, 
Natal, the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. In 
this way both Dutch and English are on an equal footing ; 
and the last great European war has shown how loyally 
the old Dutch settlers have reahsed their duty to the 
King-Emperor 

If you look at tne map of Africa, you will see that 
British territory extends beyond the Union to Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. It was in this area that the famous 
missionary David Livingstone passed years of useful 
labour amongst the African negroes. Farther north is 
British East Africa, which includes the Kenya Colony, 

I.R. IV. F 
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Uganda and Zanzibar. The.se areas were worked by a 
trading company from 1888 to 1891 when they passed 
to the Crown. The English victory over the Germans 
in 1918 gave to the Empire the control of German East 
Africa, but not without a severe struggle, in which the 
Boer General Smuts ably helped the English. German 
East Africa is now called the Tanganyika Territory. 
As we pass northwards on our map we reach British 
Somaliland, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Egypt. A 
glance at their position will show what a useful part 
they play in the trade routes of the Empire. At one time 
Somaliland was a dependency of Aden, and so came 
under the Government of India. After 1881 it became 
a separate protectorate under the Crown ; and along 
with Aden it guards the important entrance to the 
Red Sea. 

England’s connection with Egypt began in 1882. At 
this time the Khedive was in debt to many foreign 
powers; and England and France had to take control 
of his finances. War soon followed. The revolt of 
Arabi Pasha was put down by Lord Wolseley at the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir; and England became the real 
ruler of the country. But the lands of the Sudan to 
the south were not conquered, and here the Mahdi 
revolted against the Egyptian Government. This revolt 
was spread over many years. In 1885 General Gordon 
was murdered in Khartoum ; but in 1898 Lord Kitchener 
won the battle of Omdurman and the power of the 
Mahdi was broken. From this date the English have 
been hard at work in Egypt upon roads, railways and 
waterworks. These have made the country prosperous 
and powerful; and to-day great changes in the adminis¬ 
tration have been sanctioned. For some time the govern- 
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ment has been that of a hereditary Sultan under British 
control; but from the 28th of February, 1922, Egypt 
has been declared an independent sovereign state. The 
population of the country is nearly 12,000,000, of whom 
more than 10,000,000 an; Mahomedans. 

In the whole of the African continent the British 
possessions have a population of iiiore than thirty-six 
millions. This figure does not include the population 
of Egypt nor the large numbers of people who have 
passed under the control of the British Empire since 
the war in 1918. The League of Nations, the famous 
institution designed to prevent war and to protect the 
interests of weaker states, has asked England to control 
most of the German colonies in Africa. Germany lost 
all her colonial possessions after her defeat; and Togo- 
land, the Cameroons, South West Africa and German 
East Africa (the Tanganyika Territory) are now known 
as Mandated States. That is, England, acting under a 
mandate or order of the League of Nations, controls 
these states as a trust for civilisation. This arrangement 
"Was made by the Treaty of Versailles on the 29th of 
June, 1919. 

Africa is a vast continent inhabited by many different 
races. A glance at the map null show how much of this 
great area has passed into the care of the British Empire ; 
and how much has been rescued from slavery and 
barbarism. 
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LESSON 19 
THREE CLEVER MEN 
( 1 ) 

Theee was once upon a time a very rich man who had 
a very beautiful wife, and this man’s chief amusement 
used to be shooting with a bow and arrow, at which he. 
was so clever that every morning he would shoot through 
one of the pearls in his wife’s nose-ring without hurting 
her at all. 

One holiday, the Pearl-shooter’s brother-in-law came 
to take his sister to their father and mother’s house to 
pay her own family a little visit; and when he saw her, 
he said : “ Why do you look so pale and thin and 
miserable ? Is your husband unkind to you, or what is 
the matter ? ” “ No,” she answered ; “ my husband 

is very kind to me, and I have plenty of money and 
jewels, and as nice a house as I could wish. My only 
grief is that every morning he amuses himself by shooting 
one of the pearls from my nose ring, and that frightens 
me ; for I fear that some day he may miss his aim, and 
the arrow run into my face and kill me. I am in constant 
terror of my life; yet I do not like to ask him not to 
do it, because it gives him so much pleasure ; but if he 
left off I should be very glad.” “ What does he say to 
you himself about it ? ” asked the brother. “ Every 
day,” she replied, “ when he has shot the pearl, he 
comes to me quite happy and proud, and says, 

‘ Was there ever a man so clever as I am ? ’ and I 
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answer liim, ‘ No, I do not think there ever was any 
as clever as you.’ ” “Do not say so again,” said the 
brother ; “ but next time he asks you the question, 
answer. Yes, there are many men in the ivorld more aever 
than you” 

The Pearl-shooter’s wife promised to take her brother’s 
advice. So, next time her husband shot the pearl from 



her nose-ring, and said to her, “ Was there ever a man 
so clover as I am ? ” she answered : “ Yes, there are 
many men in the world more clever than you.” Then 
he said, “ If so be that there are, I will not rest until I 
have found them.” And he left her and w’ent a far 
journey into the jungle in order to find, if possible, a 
cleverer man than himself. On, on, on he journeyed a 
very long way, until at last lie came to a large river, 
and on the river bank sat a traveller eating his dinner. 
The Pearl-shooter sat down beside him, and the two 
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began conversing together. At last, the Pearl-shooter 
said to his friend, “ What is the reason of your journey, 
and where are you going ? ” The stranger answered, 

I am a Wrestler, and the strongest man in all this 
country ; I can do many wonderful things in the way of 
wrestling and carrying heavy weights, and I began to 
think that in all this world there was no one so clever 
as I; but I have lately heard of a still more wonderful 
man who lives in a distant country, and who is so clever 
that every morning he shoots one of the pearls from his 
wife’s nose-ring without hurting her. So I go to find 
him, and learn if this is true.” 

The Pearl-shooter answered, “ Then you need travel 
no farther, for I am that man of whom you heard. 

“ Why are you travelling about then, and where are you 
going ? ” asked the Wrestler. “ I,” replied the other, 
“ am also travelling to see if in all the world I can find 
a cleverer man than myself ; therefore, as we have both 
the same object in view, let us be as brothers and go 
about together ; perhaps there is still in the world a 
better man than we.” The Wrestler agreed ; so they 
both started on their way togctlier. 

They hatl not gone very far before they came to a 
place where three roads met, and there sat another man 
whom neither of them had ever seen before. He 
accosted the Wrestler and the Pearl-shooter and said 
to them, “ Who are you, friends, and where are you 
going ? ” “ V\’'e,” answered they, “ are two clever men, 

who are travelling through the world to see if we can 
find a cleverer man than ourselves ; but who may you 
be, and where are you going ? ” “ I,” replied the third 

man, “ am a Pundit, a man of memory, renowned for 
my good head, a great thinker; and verily I thought 
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there was not in the world a more wonderful man 
than I; but having heard of two men in distant lands 
of very great cleverness, one of whom is a Wrestler, 
and the other a shooter of pearls from his wife’s 
nose-ring, I go to find them and learn if the things 
I heard are true.” “ They are true,” said the other ; 
“ for we, 0 Pundit, are the very two men of whom you 
speak.” 

At this news the Pundit w^as overjoyed, and cried, 
“ Then let us be as brothers ; since your homes are far 
distant, return with me to my house, which is close by. 
There you can rest a while, and each of us put our 
various powers to the proof.” This proposal pleased 
the Wrestler and the Pearl-shooter, who accompanied 
the Pundit to his house. 

Now in the kitchen there was an enormous cauldron 
of iron, so heavy that fivo-and-twenty men could hardly 
move it; and in the d^^ad of night the Wrestler, to prove 
his power, got up from the verandah, w'here he was 
sleeping, and as quietly as possible lifted this great 
cauldron on to his shoulders, and carried it down to the 
river, where he waded with it into the deepest part of 
the water, and there buried it. After having accom¬ 
plished this feat, he returned to the Pundit’s house as 
quietly as he had left it, and, rolling himself up in his 
blanket, fell fast asleep. But though he had come so 
softly, the Pundit’s wife heard him, and waking her 
husband, she said, “ I heard footsteps as of people 
creeping quietly about and not wishing to be heard, and 
but a little while ago I noticed the same thing. Perhaps 
there are thieves in the house ; let us go and see. It is 
strange they should choose such a bright moon-light 
night.” And they both got up quickly, and walked 
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round the house. They found nothing, however, out 
of order, nor any signs of anything having been touched 
or disarranged, until they came to the kitchen. 

At first they thought all was as they left it there ; 
when, just as they were going away, the Pundit’s wife 
cried out to him : “ Why, what has become of the great 
cauldron ? I never thought of looking to see if that was 
safe ; for it did not seem possible that it could have been 
moved.” And they both looked inside the house and 
outside, but the cauldron was nowhere to be seen. At 
last, however, they discovered deep footprints in the 
sand close to the kitchen door, as of some one who had 
been carrying a very heavy weight, and these they 
traced down to the river side. 

Then the Pundit said : “ Some one immensely strong 
has evidently done this, for here are the footprints of 
one man only ; and he must have buried the cauldron 
in the water, for see, there is no continuation of the foot¬ 
prints on the other side. I wonder who can have done 
it ? Let us go and see that our two guests are asleep. 
Perhaps the Wrestler played us this trick to prove his 
great strength.” And, with his wife, he went into the 
verandah where the Pearl-shooter and the Wrestler lay 
rolled up In their blankets, fast asleep. First, they 
looked at the Pearl-shooter ; but, on seeing him, the 
Pundit shook his head, saying, “ No, he certainly has 
not done this thing.” They then looked at the Wrestler, 
and the cunning Pundit licked the skin of the sleeping 
man, and, turning to his wife, whispered: “ This is 
assuredly the man who stole the cauldron and put it in 
the river, for he must have been but lately up to his 
neck in fresh water, since there is no taste of salt on his 
skin from his foot even to his shoulders. To-morrow 
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I will surprise him by showing him I know this.” And 
so saying, the Pundit crept back into the house, followed 
by his wife. 

Next morning early, as soon as it was light, the Pearl- 
shooter and the Wrestler were accosted by their host, 
who said to them, “ Let us go down to the river and 
have a bathe, for I cannot offer you a bath, since the 
great cauldron, in which we generally wash, has been 
mysteriously carried away this very night.” “ Where 
can it have gone ? ” said the Wrestler. “Ah, where 
indeed ? ” answered the Pundit, and he led them down to 
where the cauldron had been put into the river by the 
Wrestler the night before ; and wading about in the 
water until he found it, pointed it out to him saying, 
“ See, friend, how far this cauldron travelled I ” The 
Wrestler was much surprised to find that the Pundit 
knew where the cauldron was hidden, and said, “ Who 
can have put it there ? ” “I will tell you,” answered 
the Pundit; “ why, I think it was you ! ” And then 
he related how his wife had heard footsteps, and being 
afraid of thieves, had aAvakened him the night before, 
and how they had discovered that the cauldron was 
missing, and traced it down to the river side ; and then 
how' he had found out that the Wrestler had just before 
been into the water up to his neck. The Wrestler and 
the Pearl-shooter were both much astonished at the 
Pundit’s wisdom in having found this out; and the 
Pearl-shooter said lo himself, “ Both these men are 
certainly more clever than I.” 
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CLASS EXERCISES 


(1) Notice the following phrases and try to use them in 
composition : once upon a time, in constant terror of my life,, 
a far joxirney, in the dead of night, as soon as it was light. 


(2) Useful words are : 


converse 

wrestle 

accost 

overjoyed 


various 

proposal 

enormous 

cauldron 


feat 

disarratige 

astonished 

certainly 


(3) Tell this story in the words of the Wrestler. 

(4) Analyse the first paragraph of the lesson, showing 
the relationship of each clause and sentence. 


LESSON 20 

THE GANGES 

Vast as a sea the Ganges flows, 

And fed by Himalaya’s snows. 

Or rushing rains, with giant force 
Unwearied runs its fated course ; 

The banks that skirt its lengthened way 
Boundless variety display; 

The barren sand, the fertile mound 
W ith maze of flowery thicket crowned ; 
The spacious plain, that waving corn, 
Orchards, or fragrant groves adorn ; 
Whilst towns and hamlets intervene 
And gild with life the changing scene. 
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But nature’s chiefest bounties fall 
To thy productive fields, Bengal: 

And thine own honours fairest show 
Where Bhagirathi’s waters flow 
In many a rich and lovely scene 
Invested with unfading green ; 

Upon the margin of the river 
The leafy grove is verdant ever ; 

Dark is the Mango’s foliage spread ; 
PJrect the tall Palm lifts its head ; 

Broad the Banana waves and bright; 
Graceful the Bambu bends and lij,ht; 
And here, by Indian faith revered, 

The Peepxd’s twisted trunk is reared. 
Nor want we animation—rife 
Is all around, with busy life. 

Upon the bosom of the tide 
Vessels of every fabric ride. 

The fisher’s skiff, the light canoe 
That from a single trunk they hew ; 

The snake and peacock modelled boat 
In Eastern pageant sent afloat; 

The heavy barge—the ponderous bark, 
Huge, lumbering, like another ark ; 

The Bujra broad, the Bholia trim. 

Or Pinnaces that gallant swim 

With favouring breeze—or dull and slow 

Against the heady current go. 

Close to the marge the cattle browse. 

Or trail the rudely fashioned ploughs. 
The buffalo, his sides to cool, 

Stands buried in the marshy pool. 

The wild duck nestles in the sedge. 
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The crane stands patient on the edge, 
Watching to seize its finny prey ; 
Whilst high the skylark wings its way, 
And in the shadow of a cloud 
Warbles its song distinct and loud. 
Scattered across the teeming plain 
In groups, the peasants glean the grain, 








The sickle ply, or wield the hoe. 

Or seed for future harvests sow. 

Grave in the tide the Brahman stands. 
And folds his cord, or twirls his hands. 
And tells his beads, and all unheard 
Mutters a solemn mystic word. 

But chief do India’s simple daughters 
Assemble in these hallowed waters. 
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And still with pious fervour they 
To Gunga veneration pay, 

And with pretenceless rite prefer 
The wishes of their hearts to her. 


CLASS EXERCISES 
(1) Words to note are : 


giant 

maze 

gild 

fabric 

wield 

fated 

orchard 

bounty 

pageant 

twirl 

skirt 

grove 

margin 

browse 

ptioiis 

mmnd 

hamlet 

verdant 

nestle 

fervour 


(2) This poem offers excellent exercises in grammar. 
Analyse the first ten lines. Write out the adjectives and 
adverbs in the first twenty lines. 

(3) This is a descriptive poem. What trees, birds, beasts 
and boats are mentioned ? Name tiiese in your own 
vernacular. 

(4) Describe, in a few paragraphs any large river you 
know. 

(5) Notice the exact meaning of the word prefer. 


LESSON 21 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

Alexander the Great was the first European to visit 
India. He is perhaps the greatest soldier and conqueror 
that the world has ever seen. His love of conquest 
could not be satisfied ; but, as we shall see, he failed to 
become the ruler of India. 
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In 366 B.c. Alexander was born at Pella in northern 
■Greece. As a boy his tutor was the great philosopher, 
Aristotle ; and when his father, Philip of Macedon, was 
murdered in 336 b.c., Alexander succeeded to his 
kingdom. His mother was the Princess Olympias. 
This lady encouraged her son to believe that he was 
descended from Achilles, one of the heroes of Homer 
in his poem on the siege of Troy. In this way Alexander 
came to think of himseK as a great warrior ; but he was 
no dreamer, and he set himself to learn all the arts of 
the soldier. 

At this time Persia was the enemy of Greece. One 
himdred and fifty years before Alexander came to his 
throne, Xerxes had tried to conquer the Greeks. He 
was overcome in the famous battles of Marathon, 
Thermopylae and Salamis. King Philip of Macedon had 
begun a war against the Persians, and this war Alexander 
determined to carry on. Darius was the Persian king. 
In 334 B.c. the Greek monarch crossed the Hellespont and 
in 333 B.c. met the army of Darius at Issus in Cilicia He 
won a great victory and much treasure. Seven years later, 
in the battle of Arbela, he defeated the biggest army 
that had ever been gathered together. Here Darius had 
Assembled nearly a million Persian soldiers. Alexander 
eut right through their ranks, and approached the person 
of the Persian king. Darius took fright and fled. Not 
less than 40,000 Persian soldiers were slain; and the 
great empire of Darius was broken up. This victory 
was the beginning of the career of Alexander. He now 
dreamed of founding a vast Eastern Empire, and' of 
descending even so far south as India itself. Let us see 
how his wonderful plan was carried out. 

. The great cities of Babylon, Susa and Persepolis were 
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now at the mercy of Alexander. The last he destroyed, 
and carried away its vast treasiire of thirty million 
pounds. This was the true capital of Persia, and its 
•destruction was the final proof of the Greek conquest. 
Babylon and Susa were now made a base for Alexander’s 
armies ; and from these he marched north-east to attack 
the Scythians. These warlike people could have hindered 
his descent upon India ; and Alexander, knowing this, 
marched to the river Jaxartes and utterly defeated them. 
At this stage in his advance he subdued the country 
called Sogdiana ; and began to take Asiatic soldiers 
into his army. 

The Greek general now turned to the south. The 
Hindu Kush lay between him and India. This was 
hard mountainous country, to which his troops were not 
accustomed. It contained many warlike tribes and 
many strong hill-forts. The Greek army now divided 
itself into two paids. One part marched along the 
Kabul river ; the other, led by Alexander, moved to the 
north of the first as a sort of guard. The whole army 
at last reached the Indus at a place calletl Ohind, about 
twenty miles north of Attock. To the south of the 
river Indus there were two Indian kings named Omphis 
and Poms. They were rivals; and Omphis at once 
yielded to Alexander, promising him help for his weary 
troops. He gave up the great city of Taxila to the 
invaders, and here the Greeks rested while Alexander 
began to treat with f orus. 

Now King Porus was a brave fellow. He loved his 
country ; and he replied to Alexander’s demands as an 
independent ruler should reply. He spoke like a Mogul 
•or a Rajput; and he sent word to the Greek that he 
would meet him like a soldier on the field of battle. The 
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fight that followed is one of the greatest in the life of 
Alexander. 

Poms awaited his enemy on the south bank of the 
Jhelum. His army lay to the north of the Greek camp, 
which was fixed at the town of Jhelum itself. Alexander 
was a clever leader of armies. He took a portion of 
his troops, marched north and crossed the river twenty 
miles above the camp of Porus. He told his generals 
whom he had left at Jhelum to cross when the battle 
began and to join him in the fight. Porus was taken by 
surprise. He had a great army with 200 elephants in 
front. On each side were chariots and cavalry; and 
the whole force was drawn up in a dense mass close to 
the river. Alexander lost no time in attack. He began 
by using his cavalry. The swift Greek troopers came 
round the large army of Porus and galloped down upon 
its rear. Meanwhile the elephants were attacking the 
Greelfs in front; but by skilful archery these huge 
beasts were so maddened that they broke loose and 
crushed the Indian soldiers upon whom they retreated. 
At this stage in the fight, across the river from Jhelum 
came the generals of Alexander. With this help the 
Greeks were greatly encouraged, and soon the huge 
army of Porus was in confusion. At least 15,000 men 
were killed. The Indian king fought like a brave 
soldier to the end. He fell terribly wounded, was taken 
to Alexander and treated with great respect. His 
kingdom was restored to him ; and the Greek leader 
now moved farther east to the river Bias. 

It was now the month of September in the year 320 
B.c. Alexander had reached the limit of his conquest. 
His army refused to go farther. The land to the south 
was unknown. His troops were weary of fighting ; 
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and they knew that if they advanced farther, it would 
be almost impossible to return to their homes in Greece. 
Alexander was sorely disappointed; but he had to yield. 
He returned to Jhelum, built a great fleet of boats and 
sailed down the Indus to the sea. He fought against 
many of the tribes on the banks of the river, and nearly 
lost his life in one desperate conflict at the citadel of the 
Malli. 

When he reached Pattala, where the Delta of the 
Indus began, Alexander told his admiral, Nearchos, to 
sail into the Persian Gulf and so up to the mouth of 
the river Euphrates. This was a great deed of daring 
exploration, and Nearchos succeeded in reaching Babylon 
and rejoining the Greek army. Alexander himself was 
not less daring. He led his troops through the unknown 
land of Gedrosia ; and in 324 b.c. he came safely to the 
city of Susa. 

What a wonderful march ! It is the greatest military 
campaign in the history of the world ; and it is the 
most daring of all the invasions of India. All this was 
done by a very young man. Alexander was only 
thirty-three when he died of a fever at Babylon in the 
year 323 b.c. 
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LESSON 22 

THREE CLEVER MEN 

( 2 ) 

The three clever men returned to the house, and were 
very happy and joyiul, and amused themselves laughing 
and talking all the rest of the day. When evening came, 
the Pundit said to the Wrestler ; “ Let us to-m'ght forgo 
all meagre fare, and have a royal feast; friend Strong¬ 
man, pray you go and catch the fattest of those goats 
that we see upon the hills yonder, and we will cook it 
for our dinner.” 

The Wrestler assented, and ran on and on, until he 
reached the flock of goats which were browsing upon 
the hill-side. Now, just at that moment a wicked little 
Demon came by that way, and on seeing the Wrestler 
looking at the goats, he thought to himself, “ If I can 
make him choose me, and take me home with him for 
his dinner, I shall be able to play him and his friends 
some fine tricks.” So, quick as thought, he changed 
himself into a very handsome goat, and when the 
Wrestler saw this one goat so much taller and finer 
and fatter than all the rest, he ran and caught hold of 
him, and tucked him under his arm to carry him home 
for dinner. The goat kicked and kicked, and jumped 
about, and tried to butt more fiercely than the Wrestler 
had ever known any mortal goat do before, but still he 
held him tight, and brought him in triumph to the 
Pundit’s door. 

The Pundit heard him coming, and ran out to meet 
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him ; but when he saw the goat, he started back quite 
frightened, for the Wrestler was holding it so tight that 
its eyes were almost starting out of its head, and they were 
fiery and evil-looking, and burning like two living coals; 
nnd the Pundit saw at once that it was a Demon and no 



goat that his friend held. Then he thought quickly: 
“If I appear to be frightened, this cruel Demon will 
get into the house and devour us all. I must endeavour 
to intimidate him.” So, in a bold voice, he cried : “ Oh, 
Wrestler ! Wrestler ! foolish friend, what have you done ? 
We asked you to fetch a fat goat for our dinner, and-you 
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have only brought a wretched little Demon. If you 
could not find goats, while you were about it you might 
as well have brought more Demons, for we are hungry 
people. My children are each accustomed to eat one 
Demon a day, and my wife eats three, and I myself eat- 
tw'elve, and here you have only brought one between us- 
all. What are we to do ? " 

At hearing these reproaches the Wrestler was so- 
astonished that he dropped the Demon goat, who was- 
so frightened at tfie Pundit’s words that he came 
crawling along quite humbly upon his knees, saying: 

Oh, sir! do not eat me, do not eat me, and I will 
give you anything you like in the world. Only let me 
go, and I will fetch you mountains of treasure, rubies 
and diamonds and gold and precious stones beyond all 
count. Do not eat me : only let me go ! ” “ No, no,” 

said the Pundit; ” I know what you’ll do ; you’ll just 
go away and never return. We are very hungry. We 
do not want gold and precious stones, but we want a 
good dinner. We must certainly eat you.” The Demon 
thought that all the Pundit said must be true ; for he 
spoke so fearlessly and naturally. So he repeated more 
earnestly, ” Only let me go, and I promise you to return 
and bring you all the riches that you could desire.” 
The Pundit was too wise to seem glad; but he said 
sternly: “ Very w'ell, you may go; but unless you 
return quickly, and bring the treasure you promise, be 
you in the uttermost part of the earth, we will find you- 
and eat you, for we are more pow^erful than you and all 
your fellows.” 

The Demon, who had just experienced how much 
stronger the Wrestler was than ordinary men, and then 
heard from the Pundit’s own lips of his love for eating; 
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Demons, thought hinjself exceedingly lucky to have 
•escaped their clutches so easily. Returning to his own 
land, he fetched from the Demon’s storehouse a vast 
amount of precious things, with which he was flying 
Away with all speed, when several of his comrades 
-caught hold of him and in angry tones asked where he 
was carrying away so much of their treasure. The 
Demon answered : “ I take it to save my life ; for whilst 
wandering round the world 1 was ca.ught by terrible 
•creatures, more dreadful than the sons of men, and they 
threatened to eat me unless J bring the treasure.” 

” We sliould like to see these dreadful creatures,” 
•answered they, “ for we never before heard of mortals 
who devoured Demons.”^ To which he replied : “ These 
are not ordinary mortals. I tell you they are the 
fiercest cnatures I ever saw, and would devour our 
Rajah himself did they get the chance. One of them 
.said that he daily ate twelve Demons, that his wife ate 
three, and each of his children one.” At hearing this 
they consented to let him go for the time ; but the 
Demon Rajah commanded him to return with all speed 
next day, that the matter might be further discussed in 
•solemn council. 

When, after three days absence, the Demon returned 
to the Pundit’s house with the treasure, the Pundit 
angrily said to him : “ Why have you been so long away ? 
You promised to return as soon as possible.” He 
answered : “All my fellow Demons detained me, and 
would hardly let me go; they were so angry at my 
•bringing you so much treasure ; and though I told theip 
how great and powerful you are, they would not believe 
me, but will, as soon as I r<!turn, judge me in solemn 
council for serving you.” “ Where is your solemn 
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council held ? ” asked the Pundit. “ Oh, very far, far 
away,” answered the Demon, “ in the depths of the 
jungle, where our Rajah daily holds his court.” “ I 
and my friends would like to see that place and your 
Rajah and all his court,” said the Pundit. “ You 
must take us with you when you go, for we have 
absolute mastery over all Demons, even over their 
Rajah himself and unless you do as we command, 
shall be very angry.” ” Very well,” answered the 
Demon, for he felt quite frightened at the Pundit’s 
fierce words; “ mount on my back, and I’ll take you 
there/’ 

So the Pundit, the Wrestler, and the Pearl-shooter 
all mounted the Demon, and he flew away with them, on,, 
on, oUj as fast as wings could cut the air, till they reached 
the great jungle where the durbar was to be held, and 
there he placed them all on the top of a high tree just 
over the Demon Rajah’s throne. In a few minutes the 
Pearl-shooter, the Wrestler, and the Pundit heard a> 
rushing noise, and thousands and thousands of Demons 
filled the place, covering the ground as far as the eyo 
could reach, and thronging chiefly round the Rajah’a 
throne ; but they did not notice the men up in the tree 
above them. Then the Rajah ordered that the evil 
spirit, who had taken their treasure to give to mortals^ 
should be brought to judgment. When they had 
dragged the culprit into the midst of them, they accused' 
him, and having proved him guilty, would have punished 
him ; but he defended himself stoutly, saying : “ Noble- 
Rajah, those who forced me to fetch them treasure were 
no ordinary mortals, but great and terrible. They said 
that they ate many Demons ; the man ate twelve a day^ 
his wife ate three, and each of his children one, • He said. 
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moreover, that he and his friends were more powerful 
than us all, and ruled your majesty as absolutely as we 
are ruled by you.’’ The Demon Rajah answered : “ Let 
us see these great people of whom you speak, and we 
will believe you ; but ...” 

At this moment the tree in which the Pundit, the 
Pearl-shooter and the Wrestler were hiding broke, and 
down they all tumbled ; first the Wrestler, then tfie 
Pearl-shooter, and lastly the Pundit upon the head of 
the Demon Rajah as he sat in judgment. They seemed 
to have come down from the sky, so suddenly did they 
appear ; and, being very much alarmed at their awkward 
po.sition, determined to take the aggressive. So the 
Wrestler kicked and hugged and beat the Rajah with all 
his might aird main, and the Pearl-shooter did likewise, 
while the Pundit, who was perched up a little higher 
than either of the others, cried : “ So be it, so be it. 
We will eat him first for dinner, and afterwards we will 
eat all the other Demons.” The evil spirits hearing 
this, one and all flew away from the confusion, and left 
their Rajah to his fate ; while he cried, “ Oh spare me ! 
spare me ! I see it is all true ; only let me go, and I 
will give you as much treasure as you like.” “ No, no,” 
said the Pundit; “ don't listen to him, friends; we 
will eat him for dinner.” And the Wrestler and the 
Pearl-shooter kicked and beat him harder than before. 
Then the Demon cried again, “ Let me go ! let me go ! ” 
“ No, no,” they answered ; and they chastised him 
vigorously for the space of an hour, until, at last tearing 
they might get tired, the Pundit said : ” The treasure 
would be of no use to us here in the jungle, but if you 
brought us a very great deal to' oiir own house, we 
might give up eating you fot dinner to-day; you must. 
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however, give us great compensation, for we are all 
very hungry,” 

To this the Demon Rajah gladly agreed, and calling 
together his scattered subjects, ordered them to take 
the three valiant men home again, and convey the 
treasure to the Pundit’s house. The little Demons 
obeyed his orders with much fear and trembling; but 
they were very willing to do their best to get the Pundit, 
the Pearl-shooter, and the Wrestler out of Demon-land. 
When they got home, the Pundit said, “ You shall not 
go until the engagement is fulfilled.” Instantly Demons 
without number filled the house with riches ; and when 
they had accomplished their task, they all flew away, 
fearing greatly the terrible Pundit and his friends who 
talked of eating Demons as men would eat almonds and 
raisins. 

8o, by never showing that he was afraid, this brave 
Pundit saved his family from being eaten by these 
evil spirits, and also got a vast amount of treasure. 
Then he divided it into three equal portions : a third he 
gave to the Wrestler, a third to the Pearl-shooter, and 
a third he kept himself. After this he sent his friends 
with many kindly words back to their own homes. So 
the Pearl-shooter returned to his house laden with gold 
and jewels of priceless worth; and when he got there, 
he called his wife and gave them to her, saying: “ I have 
been a far journey, and brought back all these treasures 
for you, and I have learnt that your words were true, 
since in the world there are cleverer men than I; for 
mine is a cleverness that profits not, and but for a 
Pundit and a Wrestler I should not have gained these 
riches. 1 will shoot the pearl from your nose-ring no 
more.” And he never did. 
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CLASS EXERCISES 

(1) Use the following phrases in composition : all the rest 
of the day, quick as timighl, with all speed, in solemn council, 
•as soon as possible, no ordinary mortals, for the space of an 
hour, with fear and trenMimj, on their part, a vast amount of 
treasure, three equal portions, with many kindly words, in, 
triumph, to take the aggressive. 

(2) Useful words are : 


forgo 

browse 

humbly 

mastery 

ineaare 

tuck 

sternly 

culprit 

fare 

butt 

clutches 

chastise 

wretched 

fiery 

detain 

cmipensation 


(3) Which of the three men do you consider the cleverest, 
and why ? 

(4) Tell the first demon’s part of the story in his own 
words. 


LESSON 23 

THE DYING FOX 

A FOX, in life’s extreme decay, 

Weak, sick and faint, expiring lay ; 

All appetite had left his maw, 

And age disarm’d his mumbling jaw. 
His numerous race around him stand 
To learn their dying sire’s command. 
He rais’d his head with whining moan, 
And thus was heard the feeble tone : 

“ Ah, sons, from evil ways depart: 

My crimes lie heavy on my heart! 

See, see, the murder’d geese appear ! 
Why are those bleeding turkeys here ? 
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Why all aromid this cackling train ? 
Who haunt my ears for chickens slain ? 
The hungry foxes round them stared, 
And for the promised feast prepar’d. 

“ Where, sir, is all this dainty cheer ? 
Nor turkey, goose, nor hen is here. 
These are the phantoms of your brain ; 
And your sons lick their lips in vain.” 



“ 0, gluttons,” says the drooping sire, 

“ Restrain inordinate desire. 

Your knavish taste you shall deplore. 
When peace of conscience is no more. 
Does not the hound betray our pace, 

And gins and guns destroy our race ? 
Thieves dread the searching eye of power 
And never feel the quiet hour. 

Old age (which few of us shall know) 

.Now puts a period to my woe. 
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Would you true happiness attain, 

Let honesty your passions rein ; 

So live in credit and esteem, 

And the good name you lost, redeem.” 

” The counsel’s good,” a son replies, 

“ Could we ])erform what you advise. 

Think what our ancestors have done ; 

A line of thieves from son to son. 

To us descends the long disgrace. 

And infamy hath marked our race. 

Thougti we like harmless sheep should feed, 
Honc.st in thought, in word, in deed, 

Whatever hen-roost is decreas’d, 

We shall be thought to share the feast. 

The change shall never be believ’d ; 

A lost good name is ne’er retriev’d.” 

Nay then,” replies the feeble fox, 

“ But liark, I hear a hen that clucks. 

Go ; but be moderate in your food ; 

A chicken, too, might do me good.” 

CLASS EXERCISES 

(1) Harder words are : 

extreme maw caclding inordimte 

exinrimj sire cheer esteem 

appetite ichining glutton drooping 

cluck gin infamy dainty 

(2) Explain the meaning of this poem in two shprt 
paragraphs. 

(3) Par.se all the words in the first four and in the last, 
four lines. 
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LESSON 24 

THE STORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

HI. Discovery and Government 

In previous lessons we have seen that the jwssessions 
■of England overseas have been acquired partly as the 
result of trade and partly as the result of war. Much 
territory, however, has been added to the Empire by 
•discovery. From the days of Queen Elizabeth the 
English have been adventurers and explorers. Many 
•esxpeditions have been equipped by the government of 
the Empire with no other motive than that of peaceful ex¬ 
ploration, leading to the increase of scientific knowledge. 
With modern exploration of this kind the names of Scott 
and Shackleton will ever be connected ; and in the 
■eighteenth century, when England was nearly always 
at war with France, many valuable geographical dis- 
•coveries must be recorded. 

In 1773 Captain James Cook, who had served in 
Canada when Quebec was captured, sailed along the 
■eastern side of Australia and explored the coast of New 
Zealand. This discovery was at once made use of by 
the British Government. Australia was practically 
-an uninhabited continent; and it was decided to make 
it a convict settlement. Captain Cook had been accom¬ 
panied by Sir Joseph Banks, a famous botanist. When 
he first landed on the Australian coast, he named 
the place of his arrival. Botany Bay. This place 
wvas chosen as a convict station; and to this day the 
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name has a somewhat sinister meaning. But from- 
this curious beginning the colony of Australia con¬ 
tinued to prosper. To-day it has magnificent cities, and 
a thriving population of industrious citizens of the' 
Empire carry on a splendid trade with the seaports of 
the world. 

The development of New Zealand came later. These- 
beautiful islands have a climate like that of Europe; 
and after their discovery by Captain Cook they were 
eagerly visited by traders, and later by missionaries. 
In 1840 the Governor of New South Wales in Australia 
claimed that the islands were under his protection. 
They are now a self-governing colony. To the north 
of Australia and beyond the great islands of Java and 
Sumatra lies the Malay Peninsula. This region was 
visited by the ships of the East India Company in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; and in 1786 the 
Company bought the Island of Penang from the Sultan 
of Kedah. In 1800 they made another purchase, buying 
a portion of the modern province of Wellesley. From 
these transactions the Malay Peninsula from Penang to 
Singapore came under the British Crown. 

In a few brief lessons it is not possible even to name 
all the possessions of the British Empire, It is an in¬ 
teresting exercise to take a ma[) of the world, and to try 
to mark all the lands that owe allegiance to onr King- 
Emperor. When we have done this, we may j)erhaps 
ask in what way these widely-separated territories are 
governed. Outside of England there are the self- 
governing Dominions and the Crown Colonies. India 
does not belong to either of these two great cla.sses; 
in matters of government it stands by itself. When 
Englishmen began to emigrate in large numbers to such. 
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places as Canada and Australia, they took their own 
institutions along with them. From the first they 
regarded responsible government as their right; and 
by degrees this was recognised by the English Parlia¬ 
ment. In this way the word Dominion came to be used. 
In 1867 the North American Colonies became the 
Dominion of Canada. Within the. Em[)ire there are 
five such Dominions. These are : Canada, Australia, the 
Union of South Africa, New Zealand, and Newfoundland, 
All these great territories are not governed in tlie same 
manner ; but eacli is able to manage its own affairs. 
They are all united in their loyalty to tlie Crown of 
•Great Britain; but in certain ways their legislation is 
subordinate to the will of tlie British Parliament. 
Canada, for example, cannot go to war on her own 
account; and her interests, as well as those of the 
other Dominions, are looked after by a High Com¬ 
missioner, the representative of each Dominion in 
England, 

Now what is a Crown Colony ? Such a colony is 
directly related to the Colonial Office in London and to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Each has a 
governor, an executive, and a legislati\'e council over 
which the governor presides ; and the officials who 
serve on these councils are appointed by the Crown. 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, Basutoland 
and East Africa or Kenya are colonies of this type. 
Some of the British possessions that do not possess this 
system of government by council are called Protec¬ 
torates. Of this kind are Rhodesia, Uganda and North 
Borneo. It is unnecessary to name all the British 
possessions in this way. Those without the status of a 
Dominion, whether Protectorates or Cro\^n Colonies, 
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are all subordinate to the Secretary of State and to the 
€rown. 

Now India, our own country, stands alone. To begin 
with, she has her own Secretary of State. You Ixave 
read in your history about the Board of Control estab-^ 
lished in 1784 by William Pitt to look after the doings 
of the East India Company. The President of this 
Board of Control became in time the Secretary of State 
for India. This high official has a body of advisers in 
London called the Council of India, which has not less 
than eight and not more than twelve members. There 
is also an Under-Secretary of State for India. This 
important post was held by Lord Sinha of Raipur in 
Bengal, and he was the first Indian to hold the office. 
But what of the country itself ? The representative of 
the King-Emperor is the Viceroy or Governor-General, 
who rules by means of his councils of which there are 
two, the Council of State and the Legislafi\'e Assembly. 
This is the central government of India with its head¬ 
quarters at Delhi. To this the various provincial 
governments are subordinate ; and from this there is 
direct communication with the Secretaiy of State in 
London. We all know something of the government of 
our own province. Each separate province lias its own 
head, or governor, appointed either l>y the Viceroy or 
by the Secretary of State. In the Presidencies of 
Bombay, Madras and Bengal the Government is ap¬ 
pointed directly from England by the King-Em]xeror. 
Each province or presidency has an Executive Council 
and a Legislative Council. The first consists of not more 
than four members. The second is composed of officials 
and elected representatives of the peo])ie. By this 
^system of government the Indian people send their own 
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representatives to the councils to make known their 
wishes and their needs. In this way acts are passed in 
accordance with the will of the people. 

This system of government by elected councils was 
introduced into India by Mr. Montagu, who acted as 
Secretary of State in 1919, when the British Parliament 
decided to accept what is known as the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform Scheme. This scheme does not 
giv'e the same amount of self-government as is enjoyed 
by the Dominions of Canada or Australia, but it has 
introduced a representative type of administration which 
is altogether new in India. In this way the Indian 
people will learn by degrees to control their own affairs ; 
and in the future they may attain to full Dominion 
rights within the British Empire. In the House of 
Commons on the 20th of August, 1917, Mr. Montagu 
spoke of the “ gradual development of self-governing 
institutions” in India, and of tlie “ progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India as an integral part 
of the British Empire. " These may appear to be* 
difficult words ; but every Indian boy should try to^ 
understand them. We can all hely) the Motherland on 
her way to self-government. How can we do this ? 
We can do it best of all by becoming wise and good 
citizens, by obeying the e.xisting laws and by trying to 
remove ignorance and disease from our own villages. 
That is the task for every young man in India, and if it 
is fulfilled it will bring its own great and speedy reward»^ 
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LESSON 25 

THE SWALLOW AND THE TORTOISE 

A Tortoise in a garden’s bound, 

An ancient inmate of the place, 

Had left his winter-quarters under ground, 

And with a sober pace 

Was crawling o’er a sunny bed, 

And thrusting from his shell his pretty toad-like head. 

Just come from sea, a Swallow', 

As to and fro he nimbly flew, 

Beat our old racer hollow : 

At length he stopp’d direct in view, 

And said, “ Acquaintance, brisk and gay. 

How have you fared this many a day ? ” 

“ Thank you ! ” (replied the close housekeeper) 

“ Since you and I last autumn parted, 

I’ve been a precious sleeper. 

And never stirr’d nor started, 

But in my hold I lay as snug 
As fleas within a rug ; 

Nor did I put my head abroad 

Till all the snow and ice were thawed.” 

“ But I ” (rejoined the bird) 

“ Who love, cold weather ju.st as well as you,” 

Soon as the warning blasts I heard. 

Away I flew, 

l.R. iv 
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And mounting in the wind, 

Left gloomy winter far behind. 

Directed by the mid-day sun. 

O’er sea and land my venturous course I steered, 
Nor was my distant journey done 
Till Africa’s green coast appear’d. 

There, all the season long, 

1 chased gay butterflies and gnats, 

And gave my negro friends a morning song, 



And Housed at night among the bats. 

Then, at the call of spring, 

I northward turn’d my wing. 

And here again her joyous message bring.'* 

Lord, what a deal of needless ranging ” 
(Returned the reptile grave); 

“ For ever hurrying, bustling, changing. 

As if it were your life to save ! 

Why need you visit foreign nations ? 

Rather, like me, and some of your relations. 
Take out a pleasant half-year’s nap. 

Secure from trouble and mishap.” 
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“ A pleasant nap, indeed! ” (replied the Swallow); 
■“ When I can neither see hor fly, 

That bright example I may follow ; 

Till then, in truth, not I! 

I measure time by its employment. 

And only value life for life’s enjoyment. 

As good be buried all at once, 

-As doze out half one’s days, like you, you stupid 
dunce! ” 


CLASS EXERCISES 
•(1) Harder words arc : 


hound 

thawed 

ranging 

ancient 

venturous 

bustling 

nimbly 

steered 

fo'reign 

'precious 

joyous 

mishap 

doze 

stupid 

dunce 


(2) Describe in short paragraphs the different ideas of 
the swallow and the tortoise on their inode of life. Notice 
specially the last four lines of the poem. 

(3) What do you understand about the swallow’s life 
from the poem ? 

(4) Notice the following words and phrases; v>inter- 
quarters, load-like, direct in view, fared, many a day, abroad, 
rejoined, negro friends, lieat hollow. 
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LESSON 26 

CRUSOE AND THE SAVAGES 

I WAS surprised, one morning early, with seeing no less; 
than live canoes all on shore together on my side of tfie 
island, and the people who belonged to them all landed.. 
I observed, by the help of my perspective glass, that 
they were no less than thirty in number ; that they had 
a fire kindled, and that they had meat dressed. How 
they had cooked it I knew not, or what it was ; but they 
were all dancing in barbarous gestures and figures round 
the fire. 

While I was thus looking on them, I perceived, by my 
perspective, two miserable wretches dragged from the 
boats, where, it seems, they were laid by, and were now 
brought out for the slaughter. I perceived one of them 
immediately fall, being knocked down, I suppose, with 
a club or wooden sword. At that very moment, the 
other poor wretch seeing himself a little at liberty and 
unbound, nature inspired him with hopes of life, and he 
started away from them and ran with incredible swift¬ 
ness along the sands, directly towards me. 1 w'as 
dreadfully frightened, I must acknowledge, when I 
perceived him run my w'ay, and especially when, as I 
thought, I saw him pursued by the whole body. How¬ 
ever, I kept my station, and my spirits began to recover 
when I found that there were not above three men that 
followed him ; and still more was I encouraged when I 
found that he outstripped them exceedingly in running, 
and gained ground on them, so that if he could but hold 
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on for half an hour, I saw easily he would fairly get 
away from them all. 

It came into my mind that now was the time to get 
me a servant, and perhaps a companion or assistant, 
and that I was called plainly by Providence to save 
this poor creature’s life. I immediately fetched my two 
guns,.and placed myself in the way between the pursues 
and the pursued, hallooing aloud to him that fled, who, 
looking back, was at first as much frightened at me as 
at them ; but I beckoned with my hand to him to come 
back ; and, in the meantime, I slowly advanced towards 
the two that followed. Rushing at once upon the fore¬ 
most, I knocked him down with the stock of my piece. 
I was loath to fire, because I would not have the rest hear; 
though, at that distance, it would not have been easily 
heard, and being out of sight of the smoke too, they 
would not have easily known what to make of it. 
Having knocked this fellow down, the other who pur¬ 
sued him stopped, as if he had been frightened, and I 
advanced a space towards him : but as he came nearer,. 
1 perceived presently he had a bow and arrow, and was 
fitting it to shoot at me ; so I was then compelled to 
shoot at him first, which I did, and killed him at the 
first shot. 

The poor savage W'ho had fled, though he saw both 
his enemies fallen and killed, was so frightened with the 
fire and noise of my piece, that he stood stock still, and 
neither came forward nor went backward, though he 
seemed rather inclined still to fly than to come on. I 
hallooed again to him, and made signs to come forward, 
which he easily understood, and came a little way; 
then stopped again, and then a little farther, and stopped, 
again; and I could then perceive that he stood trembling,. 
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as if he had been taken prisoner! I beckoned to him 
again to come to me, and gave him all the signs of 
encouragement that I could think of; and he came 
nearer and nearer, kneeling down every ten or twelve 
steps, in token of acknowledgment for saving his life. 
I smiled at him, and looked pleasantly, and beckoned to 
him to come still nearer: at length he came close to 
me ; and then he kneeled down again, kissed the ground, 
and laid his head upCn the ground, and taking me by 
the foot, set my foot upon his head : this, it seems, was 
in token of swearing to be my slave for ever. I took 
him up, and made much of him, and encouraged him 
all I could. 

But there was more work to do yet; for I perceived 
the savage whom I knocked down was not killed but 
stunned with the blow', and began to come to himself : 
so I pointed to him, and showed him the savage, that 
he w'as not dead. Upon this, my savage made a motion 
to me to lend him my sword w'hich hung naked in a belt 
by my side, which I did. He no sooner had it than he 
ran to his enemy, and, at one blow, cut off his head. 
When he had done this, he came laughing to me, in sign 
of triumph, and brought me the sword again, and with 
abundance of gestures, which I did not understand, 
laid it down with the head of the savage that he had 
killed, just before me. But that which astonished him 
most was to know how I killed the other savage so far 
off : so pointing to him, he made signs to me to let him 
go to him ; so I bade him go, as well as I could. When 
he came to him, he stood like one amazed, turning him 
first on one side, then on the other, and looked at the 
wound the bullet had made, which, it seems, was just 
in his breast where^it had made a hole, and no great 
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quantity of blood had followed ; but he had bled inwardly 
for he was quite dead. 

He took up his bow and arrows, and came back t 
so I turned to go away, and beckoned him to follow 
me. I took him to my cave, on the farther part of the 
island. Here I gave him bread and a bunch of raisins 
to eat, and a draught of water, which I found he was 
indeed in great distress for, by his ninning : and having 
refreshed him, I made signs for him to go and lie down 
to sleep, showing him a place where I had laid some 
rice straw, and a blanket upon it, which I used to sleep 
upon myself sometimes : so the poor creature lav down, 
and went to sleep. 

CLASS EXERCISES 

(1) Useful phrases are : oiie morning early, with incredible 
swiftness, dreadfully frightetied, stock still, signs of encourage¬ 
ment, in sign of triumph, 

(2) Tell the story from the point of view of the rescued 
savage. 

(3) Note the following words for further use : 

canoe slaughter assistant 

perspective wretch providence 

barbarous outstripped beckon 

gesture exceedingly loath 

(4) The word stock occurs twice in this lesson. Write 
two sentences to show the different uses of this word. - 
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LESSON 27 

INDIA AND THE GREAT WAR 

( 1 ) 

How sleep the brave, who .sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 

When spring with dewy fingers cold. 

Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung. 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung : 

There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 

And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there. 

These are beautiful verses. They were written nearly 
two centuries ago by a famous English j)oet, William 
Opfi:ins; ,and they express the reverence which we feel 
towards those who fight and die in some noble cause. 
Honour and freedom, says the poet, are glad to visit 
the graves of those who have fallen in some great fight 
for liberty. 

Now our own land of India has rweptly been at war. 
She has fought a great battle for freedom. As you know, 
India is part of the British Empire; and when the 
Empire went to war in 1914 with Germany and the 
■allies of Germany, India was not slow to take her part 
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in this struggle. So famous were the events of tliis war, 
and so far-reaching have been its results, that every 
Indian boy should know something of its history. 

Germany in 1914 was a great and powerful country. 
She had many rulers in the past, and many great states¬ 
men who had raised her to prominence in Europe. Her 
scientists and scholars were distinguished the whole 
world over ; and she had studied the art of war as the 
most important thing in the life of a nation. In 1870 she 
had easily defeated the armies of France; and under the 
rule of her young Emperor, William II., who was an 
arrogant and ambitious man, she dreamed of conquering 
the chief nations of Europe and of taking their foreign 
possessions for herself. Although the English admired 
the Germans in many ways, they were imable to prevent 
the growth of hostile feeling which Germany had towards 
England. Germany was a jealous nation. She looked 
abroad over the world and saw how English trade 
had spread far and wide. She saw the fine colonies of 
Canada, South Africa and Australia, and de.sired these 
places for her own purposes. And, more than anything 
else, she thought of our own land of India and greedily 
desired it for her own. Once established in India, 
Germany thought she would rule the w’hol^ of Asia ; 
and then, in truth, she would have been the richest 
and most powerful country on earth. - 

When the rulers of a nation have such ideas as these, 
it is easy to find an excuse for war. This excuse wavS 
found in'the summer of the year 1914. The heir to the 
throne of Austria had been assassinated, and for thia 
wicked deed the Austrians blamed Serbia, a small 
country in the Balkan Peninsula. Although small, this- 
country had a powerful position, long coveted by Germany 
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-and he? ally, Auatria, The situation was now serious, 
because Russia objected to Austria attacking Serbia. 
If Germany, Austria and Russia went to war, then it 
was almost certam that France and England, the'allies 
of Russia, would be forced to take part. T his is what 
really happened; but the blame lies \vith Germany. 
In 1914 she was great and powerful. If she had sa,id, 
“ No, war is a terrible evil, and we shall not fight,” 
then peace could have been assured. But Germany 
desired war for her own selfish ends, and she began 
campaigns against France and Russia. 

Now let us look carefully at our map of Europe. On 
the north-east of France lies the little country of Belgium; 
and by herself, encircled by the sea, stands England. 
What was England going to do ? Germany knew that 
the English army was very small, at that time not more 
than two hundred thousand men: and she knew also 
that England hated war. Now the English had pledged 
themselves to protect the small country of Belgium from 
invasion. No foreign army, it had been arranged 
between France, Germany and England many years 
earlier, could cross her frontiers. Belgium had to remain 
neutral in the eyent of war between France and Germanv. 
But Germany thought that her best way into France 
lay through Belgian territory, and she sent her invading 
armies into that small country, thus breaking her solemn 
promise. England had no alternative. She told 
Germany plainly that her invasion of Belgium would 
mean war, and that England’s honour meant more to her 
even than the peace and prosperity which she then 
enjoyed. What a tremendous decision for England to 
make! The King-Emperor knew that his people would 
•support him because his cause was right and just. He 
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declared war, the greatest war in the history of the- 
world, on the 4th of Aiignst, 1914. 

This date is now one of the most important in history.. 
England, true to her promise and with justice on her side, 
had now to prevent Germany from fulfilling her wicked 
and selfish ambition. The conquest and mastery of the 
world were the aims of Germany. What was the aim 
of England ? It is best expressed thus : England desired 
the freedom of the world. 

England at war meant the Empire at war. Soon 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and India 
were vying with each other to help their King-Emperor. 
In a brief lesson we cannot tell what each of these great 
dominions did to help England; but we must learn 
something of the brave deeds done by our Indian soldiers, 
and of the help given by the whole land of India to the 
King-Emperor. 


LESSON 28 

INDIA TO ENGLAND 

O England I in thine hour of need, 

When faith’s reward and valour’s meed 
Is death or glory ; 

When Fate indites, with biting brand, 

Clasped in each warrior’s stiflt’ning hand, 

A nation’s story; 

Though weak our hands, which fain would clasp 
The warrior’s sword with warrior’s grasp, 

On victory’s field; 
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Yet turn, 0 mighty Mother ! turn 

Unto the million hearts that burn 
To be thy shield ! 

Thine equal justice, mercy, grace, 

Have made a distant alien race 
A part of thee ! 

’Twas thine to bid their souls rejoice, 

When first they heard the living voice 
Of libert)'^! 

Unmindful of their ancient name. 

And lost to honour, glory, fame. 

And sunk in strife, 

Thou found’st them, whom thy touch hath made 

Men, and to whom thy breath conveyed 
A nobler life! 

They, whom thy love hath guarded long, 

They, whom thy care hath rendered strong 
In love and faith ; 

Their heart-strings round thy heart entwine ; 

They are, they ever will be thine 
In life—in death ! 

Nawab Nizamat Jung Bahadur. 

CLASS EXERCISES 

(1) This is an excellent poem for recitation. 

(2) Analyse the first four verses showing the relationship 
of the clauses to each other, 

(3) In a few short paragraphs explain the meaning of 
the above poem. It was written on the outbreak of the 
Great War of 1914-18. 
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LESSON 29 

INDIA AND THE GREAT WAR 
( 2 ) 

The war that began in 1914 is now known as the Grea* 
War. The name is a suitable one, because many millioiyi 
-of soldiers were engaged in it and vast sums of money 
were spent on munitions. It has also been called the 
War of the Nations and the Wmld War, because almost 
•every great country on the globe took part-, at one time 
•or another, in the struggle. 

Let us now see what part was taken by India. At 
the beginning of the war the heaviest fighting was in 
France, Here' the flower of the French, English and 
German armies were engaged; and to this centre the 
Indian troops were despatched over seas. This was a 
^eat adventure for the Indian army, to visit Europe 
.and to fight alongside of the English and French soldiers. 
It was also a very severe test of courage and endurance. 
The style of fighting was quite new in the history of war, 
fighting frbm the cover of wet trenches that were exposed 
to the terrible shell fire of the German gunnel's. The 
< 5 limate of Europe in winter is very bad. It is cold 
-and damp with' little or no sunshine ; and in this 
way the Indian troops were put to great hardship. 
But this they faced cheerfully; they fought splendidly 
Apd made many friends in England and in France. 
They did.not stay long in Europe, for the war soon 
npread to the bast, where the climate and the fooci 
"Were more suited toHheir inanner of life; and spoh 
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they found themselves in Egypt, in Mesopotamia and 
in Africa. 

Germany had long been making advances to Turkey. 
Slie knew that when war began, the help of the Turks 
would l)e necessary to enable lier to reach Asia Minor 
and India. The Turks made a great mistake in listening 
to Germany, hlngland had been the old ally of Turkey ; 
and, if tlie Germans had won tlie war, they would hav'e 
treated the Turlcs like a subject people, and made them 
do whatever suited the German ])lans. But the Turks 
actually became the allies of the Germans ; and so the 
British and Indian armies soon found themselves fighting 
against Turkish soldiers in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
This portion of the war was planned by Germany, and 
many G(uanan olficers were sent to drill and command 
the 'rurkish troops. 

ff you look carefully at your map, you will see how 
im[)ortant to the Britisli Empire is Egypt, with its famous 
Sue/. Ganal, and Meso])otamia, with its great rivers, the 
d’igi is and the Euidiiutes, that bring trade to the Persian 
Gulf and to India, fn both these regions the Indian 
armies did well. They defended the Suez Canal from 
tlie Turks who attacked it from the east side ; and then, 
under the great English soldier, General Allenby, they 
advanced acro.ss the desert and drove the Turks out of 
Palestine, capturing the sacred city of Jerusalem. In 
Mesojiotamia, also, they had long and hard fighting, but 
in the end they defeated their enemies and took the 
ancient city of Baghdad, so famous in the stories of the 
Amhian Nighls. 

Now look again at your map. Africa has provided 
several European nations with colonies ; and in 1914 
the Germans owned what was called German East 
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Africa. is a \'eiy large territory with much wild 

country that nuule a military campaign a severe test of 
courage and endurance. Tn this region the Indian and 
British troojrs lought long against the Germans. They 
won a decisive victory, and German East Africa is now 
a part of the British Empire. 

It is interesting to know what nuniber of Indian troops 
took ])art in the various centres of the Great War. In 
the early months of the fighting twenty regiments of 
cavalry and ninety-eight battalions of infantry were .sent 
ova*!' seas. But bcfoie the close of tlie struggle India 
had ])rovided no less than 1,157,000 men over a period 
of four years. These are amazing ligmes. An equal 
number of soldiers was also provided by the Dominions 
of Canada, South Africa and Australia takoi together. 
This is a record of which every Indian boy may be proud ; 
because it shows to what extent the Motherland shared 
in the greatest trial that the British Empire has ever 
had to endure. 

In addition to the troops provided by India and the 
Dominions, England had to train her own armies. In 
1914 she was able to send 150,000 men to ranee. 
This was known as the Expeditionanj Force. It did 
sjdendid work, because it was a highly trained and exf)ert 
army ; but it was far too small. Before the war closed, 
in Englaml alone many millions of soldiers had been 
taught the art of war ; and these had gone all over the 
world, fighting in many instances side by side with Indian 
troops. But England's best defence lay in her navy. 
The w'ar by sea would need a whole volume to itself; 
and some day you may read for yourselves about the 
heroic deeds of the merchant sailors who were attacked 
.by the German submarines, and about the victories of 
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England’s battleships and eruisms over the German 
lleet. The navy was in every part of the world del'ending 
the shipping of the Empire and jnotecting tlu^ coasts of 
our colonies. In <me great naval engagement in the 
North 8ca, the battle of Jutland, the German fleet was 
so severely attacked that it had to fly to its harb<njr.s : 
and there it remained until the close of the war. It 
then surrendered as a whole to the Ib'itish tia\y. and 
all hope of Germany becoming a great sea power was 
at an end. In thinking of the war, we must give the 
first ])lace to the Em])ire‘s navy ; because without our 
fleet, no army could have been transported from England 
to France, Egyj)t. Africa and Mesopotamia ; and all 
the rich coasts of our Motlierland would have been 
exposed to the attacks of our enemies. 

In the month of November in the year 1018 the Gieat 
War came to an end. Germany had to admit d(deat 
and to accept the terms of peace laid down by E)igland 
and her allies. Tin; struggle had been long and des])erate. 
Millions of men and tr(*asure had been sacilficcHl ; .and 
much .suffering had been (*ndur<id by almost (;very 
civilised nation on earth. But lias no good come out 
of all this evil ^ Let us think of the war and what it 
has meant to us all, and try to see if there arc no lessons 
of value that it may teach us. 

In the linst ])lace, the British Empire had a just and 
noble cause. The King-Emperor fought to preserva^ the 
sacredne.ss of treaties and in defence of the weak against 
the strong. It is a fine thing to know that some nations 
win make a great saeriJice in the cause of truth, honour 
and justice. And this is the first lesson we can remember 
—that righteousness is a greatei- thing than wealth or 
<comfort. 
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In the second place, the war taught the value of self- 
sacrifice to every man and woman in the Empire. All 
could not be soldiers and fight, but rdi couaJ nelp in 
some way or other. Men could gi\e xip their own 
possessions, and women could be nurses and could make 
■comforts for the soldiers in the field. 

In the third place, men began to leain that in itself 
war is a terrible evil; that it brings suffering upon 
innocent people ; and that the problems that follow 
upon the close of a great struggh; are almost too hard 
to solve. We all know how the cost of living has in¬ 
creased the whole world over, and flow nations like 
Russia and Austria have been made bankrupt. Seeing 
these evils, wise men have been trying to make war 
in the future impossible. You have all heard of The 
League of Natiom. This has been instituted to solve 
the problems left by the war, and to try by friendly 
discussion to settle (piarrels that in the ])ast have led 
to such terrible suffering. It is interesting to know that 
■on the League of Natiom our own land of India has her 
representative ; and let us hope that this great insti¬ 
tution will continue to grow more r/>w('rl)ii and hel])ful 
in the future. 


LESSON 30 
MY PET HARES 

In the year 1774, being much indisposed both in mind 
and body, I was glad of anything that would engage 
my attention, without fatiguing it. The children of a 
neighbour of mine had a leveret given them for a play- 
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thing; it was at that time about three months old. 
Understanding better hoAV to tease the poor creature 
than to feed it, and soon becoming weary of their charge, 
they readily consented that their father should offer it 
to me. I was willing enough to take the prisoner under 
my protection, perceiving that in the attempt to tame 
it, I should find just that sort of employment which my 
case required. It was soon known among the neighbours 
that I was pleased with the present, and the consequence 
was that in a short time I had as many leverets offered 
to me as would have stocked a paddock. I undertook 
the care of three, which it is necessary that I should 
here distinguish by the names I gave them —Puss, Tiney, 
and Bess. Notwithstanding the two feminine names, 
I must inform you that they were all males. I built 
them houses to sleep in ; each had a separate apartment, 
which was kept perfectly sweet and clean. In the day 
time they had the range of a hall, and at night retired 
each to his own bed, never intruding into that of another. 
Puss grew presently familiar, would leap into my lap, 
raise himself upon his hinder feet, and bite the hair from 
my temples. He would suffer me to take him up, and 
to carry him about in my arms, and has more than 
once fallen fast asleep upon my knee. He was ill three 
days, during which time I nursed him, kept him apart 
from his fellows, that they might not molest him, and 
by constant care, and trying him with a variety of herbs, 
restored him to perfect health. No creature could be 
more grateful than my patient after his recovery; a 
sentiment Avhich lie most significantly expressed by 
licking my hand, first the back of it, then the palm, 
then every finger separately, then between all the 
fingers. 
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Finding him extremely tractable, I made it my custom 
to carry him always after breakfast into the garden, 
where he hid himself generally under the leaves of the 
cucumber vine, sleeping or chewing the cud till evening ; 
in the leaves also of that vine he found a favourite repast. 
Thus Puss might be said to be perfectly tamed ; the 
shyness of his nature had left him; and on the 
whole it was visible by many symptoms, which I 
have not room to enumerate, that he was happier 
in human society than when sh\it up with his natural 
companions. 

Not so Tiney; upon him the kiiidest treatment had 
net the least effect. He, too, was sick, and in his sick¬ 
ness had an equal share of my attention; but if after 
his recovery I took the liberty to stroke him, he would 
grunt, strike with his fore-feet, spring forward and bite. 
He was, however, very entertaining in his way; even 
his surliness was matter of mirth, and in his play he 
preserved such an air of gravity, an:l performed his feats 
with such solemnity of manner, that in him too I had 
an agreeable companion. 

Bess, who died soon after he was full grown, and 
whose death was occasioned by his being turned into 
his box, which had been washed, wliile it was yet damp, 
was a hare of great humour and drollery. Puss was 
tamed by gentle usage ; Tiney was not to be tamed at 
all; and Bess had a courage and confidence that made 
him tame from the beginning. I always admitted them 
into the parlour after supper, when, the carpet affording 
their feet a firm hold, they would frisk and bound, and 
play a thousand gambols, in which Bess, being remark¬ 
ably strong and fearless, was always superior to the rest. 
One evening the cat, being in the room, had the hardiness 
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to pat Bess upon the cheek, an indignity which he 
resented by drutuming upon her back with such violence 
that the cat was happy to escape from under his paws, 
and hide herself. 

I describe these animals as having each a character 
of his own. Such they were in fact, and their counten¬ 
ances were so expressive of that character that, when I 
looked only on the face of either, 1 immediately knew 
which it was. It is said that a shepherd, however 
numerous his flock, soon becomes so familiar with their 
features that he can distinguish eacli from all the rest; 
and yet, to a common observer, the difference is hardly 
perceptible. It is no wonder that my intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with these hares has taught me to hold the sports¬ 
man’s amusement in abhorrence ; he little knows what 
amiable creatures he persecutes, of what gratitude they 
are capable, how cheerful they arc in their .spirits, what 
enjoyment they have of life, and that, impressed as they 
seem with a peculiar dread of man, it is only because 
man gives them peculiar cause for it. 

Be.ss, I have said, died young; Tiney lived to be nine 
years old, and died at last, I have reason to think, of 
some hurt in his loins, by a fall. Puss is still living, 
and has just completed his tenth year, discovering no 
signs of decay, nor even of age, except that he has 
grown more discreet and less frolicsome than he was. 
I cannot conclude without observing that I have lately 
introduced a dog to his acquaintance, a spaniel that had 
never seen a hare, to a hare that had never seen a .spaniel. 
I did it with great caution, but there was no real need 
of it. Puss discovered no token of fear, nor Marquis 
the least symptom of hostility. There is, therefore, it 
should seem, no natural antipathy between dog and 
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hare ; but the pursuit of the one occasions the flight of 
the otiier, and the dog pursues because he is trained to 
it; they eat bread at the same time out of the same hand, 
<ind are in all respects sociable ajid friendly. 


( LASS LXLRCfSES 


(1) The following |)lirii;-es are nstdii! : xttdfr my protection, 
<t roriety of herbs, not the Imsl effect, fust osleep, perfect health, 
rheirlxy the cad. milxral aiillpiithy, in all respects, with great 
■(■((ation, fall grown, mailer (f mirth. 

(2) Note the following words 


indisposed 
gambols 
gra city 
shyness 
significantly 


range 
I ere ret 
indifiitily 
drollery 
sym ptonis 


separately 
tern pies 
paddiK'k 
coa ntenanee 
asage 


surliness 

tractable 

sentiment 

ayxirfnient 

abhorrence 


(3) This lesson was written by the poet, William Cowper. 
From his account of tlnsst' hares can you deduce anything 
of his character as a man ? 


(4) Write a short synopsis of each paragraph in this 
lesson. 


LESSON 31 

TIT FOR TAT 

A mighty Ele})hant that swell’d the state 
Of Aurengzeb the great. 

One day was taken by his driver 
To drink and Ciool him in the river : 
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The driver on his back was seated, 
And as he rode along, 

By some acquaintance in the throng, 
With a ri|)e cocoa-nut was treated. 



A cocoa-nut’s a pretty fruit enough, 

But guarded by a shell both hard and toughs 
The fellow tried, and tried, and tried. 
Working and sweating, 

Fuming and fretting, 

To find out its inside, 

And pick the kernel for his eating. 

At length quite out of patience grown, 

“ Who’ll reach me up,” he cried, “ a stone 
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To break this plaguy shell ? 

But stay, I’ve here a solid bone. 

May do perhaps as well.” 

8o half in earnest, half in jest, 

lie banged it on the forehead of his beast. 

An Elephant, they say, has human feeling, 

And full as well as we he knows 

The difference between words and blows, 

Between horse-play and civil dealing ; 

Use him but well, he’ll do his best. 

And serve you faithfully and truly ; 

But insults unprovoked he can’t digest. 

He studies o’er them, and repays them duly. 

“ To make my head an anvil,’* thought the creatiue,. 
“ Was never, certainly, the will of Nature ; 

So, master mine, you may repent.’* 

Then shaking his broad ears, away he went. 

The driver took him to the water. 

And thought no more about the matter. 

But the Elephant within his memory hid it; 

H^feU the WTong—the other only did it. 

A week or two elapsed, one market day 
Again the beast and driver took their way ; 

Thro’ rows of shops and booths they passed, 

With eatables and trinkets stored. 

Till to a gardener’s .stall they came at last, 

Where cocoa-nuts lay piled upon the board. 

“ Ha ! ” thought the Elephant, “ ’tis now my tura 
To show this method of nut-breaking; 
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My friend above will like to learn, 

Though at the cost of a liead-aching.” 

Then in his curling trunk he took a heap, 

And wav'd it o'er his neck with suaden sweep, 
And on the hapless driver's sconce. 

He laid a blow so hard and full. 

That crack'd the nuts at once. 

But with them crack'd his skull. 

Young folks, whene'er you feel inclin’d 
To rompish sports and freedoms rough, 

Bear tit for tat in mind. 

Nor give an Elephant a cuff, 

To be repaid in kind. 

(’LASS EXERCISES 

(1) Harder words are : 

acquaintance horse-play elapsed 

kernel itmdt booth 

plaguy anvil trinket 

cuff rompish sconce 

(2) Tell the story as if the elephant were speaking. 

(3) What is the moral of the poem ? 

(4) Parse all the words in the last eleven lines. 

(5) Notice that driver and river in the third and fourth 
lines do not rhyme. 
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LESSON 32 

THE ORDER OF VALOTTR 

Here is a pictaie of the most famous decoration in the 
British Empire. This is a military and nas'^al decoration, 
and it is known as the Victoria Cross. 

As several Indian soldiers ])()ssess this, the most 
coveted jio nmr in the armies of the Empire, all Indian 
schoolboys should know something of its hi.story. In 
1851 Engi.Uid and Russia were at war. This war was 
fought chiefly in the Crimea, a peninsula in the Black 
Sea, and sev(wal fierce battles took j)lace, and many 
deeds of valour and .self-sacrifice were performed. In 
this war occurred the famous charge of tlie Light Brigade 
at Balaclava, which Lord Tenny.son has made immortal 
in his great poem, a poem which many Indian boys 
recite in school. Berhaps you remember its concluding 
lines : 

AVhen can theii- glory fade ? 

O the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wonder’d ! 

Honour the charge they made ! 

Honour the Light Ihigade, 

Noble six hundi’cd ! 

vVh'vn so )mic)' had been d<me by the soldiers of the 
Empire, it was thought titting to emto some special 
reward to commemorate deeds of conspicuous bravery. 
At this time Queen Victoria was on the throne of England; 
and in 1856 a new decoration was designed and calledi 
the Victoria Cross. 
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It was ordered that this should be conferred on the 
officers and men of all ranks both in the army and the 
navy as a recognition of personal bravery. The cross 



in itself is not a thing of value. It is not made of gold, 
nor is it st\idded with gems. It was rightly thought 
that, like the ancient wreath of laurel, its value lay in 
the glory of the deeds which it commemorated. The 
-cross is made of bronze, and it is one and a half inches 
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in diameter. In its centre is the Royal Crown of Eng¬ 
land surmounted by a lion, and beneath this is the 
inscription “■ For Valour.” On the other side, shown on 
the right of the picture, there is space to give the name 
and rank of the soldier possessing the cross. This i.s 
written on the bar just below the ribbon ; and the date 
of his deed of bravery is inscribed in the centre (>f the 
cross. The ribbon is red or blue. If the possessor is 
a soldier, lie wears a red ribbon ; if a sailor, he weam one 
of blu(!. 

In 11)] 1 our King-Emperor, George the Fifth, came 
to India. He held his famous dvrbar at Delhi; and 
this ancient city is now the Imperial Capital of India. 
During this durbar he ordered that the Victoria (!ross 
shoidd no loirger be confined to the soldiers of the 
British arniy, but should be given to Indian soldiers as 
well. At that time His Imperial Majesty did not kn<)^v 
that within three years his whole Empire Avould be 
engaged in the most terrible war in history: and that 
English and Indian troops would be fighting side by 
side in France, Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia. In 
this great war of 1914-18 Indian soldiers did deeds of 
spltindid valour, and ten of them received the coveted 
de(;oration of the Victoria Cro.ss. 

As you all know, the great war affected every class 
of people in the Empire. Not only soldiers by profession, 
but civilians, both men and women, combined to defeat 
the enemies of the King-Emperor. For this reason, in 
1920 a royal warrant was issued which stated that the 
Victoria Cross sliould be given to civilians as well as to 
soldiers. Many nurses had risked their lives in the war, 
and to them this great decoration might be suitably 
awarded. During the course of the war six hundred 
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and thirty three crosses were given by the King-Emperor. 
This decoration is never lightly awarded. It is felt by 
all that something sacred attaches to this order of valour. 
Perhaps the name of the great Queen-Empress, Victoria, 
adds to the sacred character of the cross. 

You have all heard of Sir Edwin Arnold, the author 
of The Light of Asia, and one of India's best friends. 
When the cross was first awarded, he was so moved by 
the ideas which it conveyed that he wrote the following 
two famous verses : 

Thus saith the Queen ! “ For him who gave 

His blood as water in the fight, 

So he from Russian wrong might save 
My crown, my people, and my right; 

Let there be made a cross of bronze 
And grave thereon my queenly crest; 

Write VALOUR on its haughty scroll, 

And hang it on his breast.” 

Thus said the Land ! “ He who shall bear 

Victoi'ia's cross upon his breast, 

In token that he did not fear 

To die, had need been, for her rest; 

For the dear sake of her who gives. 

And the high deeds of liim who wears, 

Shall, high or low, all honour have 
From all, through all his years.” 

How delighted this poet would have been to learn that 
in 1911 the King-Emperor, the grandson of Queen 
Victoria, bad extended this decoration to the Indian 
axmy. Still more delighted would he have been to know 
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the names of the brave Indian soldiers Avho are now 
privileged to wear it, and to learn of their deeds of 
valour both in France and Mesopotamia. 


LESSON 33 

WONDERS OF MODERN SCIENCE 

You have already read of the telegraph and the tele¬ 
phone. By the first we can send messages by electricity 
along specially prepared wires, short messages which are 
written down and delivered like letters. By the second 
we can speak to our friends who may be many miles 
away. They can hear our voice and recognise its tone, 
speaking to us in return. 

These are only a few of the wonders of our modern 
life. There are many others which clever, patient 
students and inventors have discovered and put at our 
disposal for amusement and instruction. Of these 
inventors, one of the greatest is Thomas Alva Edison, 
an American, who was born in 1847. He devoted 
himself to the study of electricity, and made perfect 
the telegraph systeu). At first it was necessary to use 
one wire for one telegraphic message ; but after some 
experiments Edison made it possible to send at least 
six messages along a single wire. In this way the cost 
of the telegraph was greatly reduced, and it soon became 
one of the most useful friends of the business man. 

One day he was ejcperimenting with the telephone 
which, as you know, can receive the impression of the 
human voice and reproduce it at a distance. The idea 
i.E. rr. K 
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occurred to him that if he could have the impression of 
the voice properly recorded, it might be reproduced in 
the same way as tlie voice of a man speaking or singing. 
He worked out this idea, and invented the instrument 
now know as the gramophone or sound-writer. If a 
famous singer or orator sings or speaks into this instru¬ 
ment, the sounds of his voice are carefully recorded by 
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the vibrations of a needle working on a prepared surface. 
These records may then be kept for years ; and perhaps 
long after the singer or orator is dead the gramo¬ 
phone will reprodxice the exact sounds of his song 
or speech. 

One of the most pojxular and interesting of Edison’s 
inventions had to do with photography. He saw that 
if photographs could be taken quickly enough, pictures 
of moving objects might be prepared, and the whole 
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fiction be reproduced on a .screen, as in real life. He 
worked hard at this idea ; and at last he wa.s able to 
take forty-.six separate and distinct photographs in the 
brief space of a second. In other words, his instrument 
had done for action almost exactly what the gramophone 
had done for sound. The result is the kinematograph 
or the motion-writer, one of the most popular forms of 
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entertainment in the world. This machine rei>roduces 
on a screen a .series of instantaneous photographs in 
succession, thus giving the effect of motion. All Indian 
boys who live in big cities like Bombay or Madras or 
Calcutta have seen the kinematograph. 

These are all wonderful things, and they brijig -us 
much pleasure and instruction ; but perhaps the most 
wonderful of all is the Invention of what is called Wirelesa 
Telegraphy. This is so wonderful as to recall the realm 
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of fairyland and the marvels of the Arabian Nights^ 
Think of a ship at sea. Could anything be more lonely 
and isolated than a steamer in mid-ocean ? Yet, to-day, 
a vessel many hundreds of miles from land can speak 
to almost any seaport it pleases, and it may send messages 
to other vessels hundreds of miles distant. This is 
something in the nature of a miracle, and we must try 
to understand how this miracle has been accomplished. 

The inventor of wireless telegraphy is Guglielmo 
Marconi. He was born in 1874. As his name shows, 
he is an Italian by birth, but his mother was English. 
From his childhood he was of an inventive and enquiring 
turn of mind ; and when he was little more than a boy, 
he began to study the work of his famous predecessor 
in America, the inventor Edison. About this time the 
cleverest scientists were busy with the study of light. 
Light, it has been proved, was produced by the motion 
of waves in ether, a sxibstance that pervades all space 
but is so thin and fine that its existence can scarcely be 
proved. Through the medium of ether the sun is able 
to light our world ; and in this medium it was proved 
that electric waves could be produced, and that these 
waves had the same great speed as light. Here was 
something to give food for thought. Our ears can 
catch the waves of somid that pass through the air ; 
and our eyes are affected by the waves of light in the 
ether. What if an instrument could be made to receive 
the electric waves of the ether ? In 1888 such an instru¬ 
ment was made, 

. Now the young Marconi determined to send electric- 
Waves through the ether in such a way as to give definite 
signals. In other words he meant to telegraph through 
the air without wires, controlling his electric waves and 
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billowing them to be read by a second receiving instru" 
ment. He used the ordinary Morse Code of signals aud 
for short distances he was successful. After many 
experiments, he managed to send wireless messages as 
far as eighteen miles. This was a great advance on any 
previous discovery, but it was only the beginning. 

As you know, it is possible to telegraph right across 
the oceans of the world by means of cables. On the 
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bed of the Atlantic there are enormous telegraph wires, 
or cables, along which the electric currents pass and 
convey messages from London to New York and other 
great cities. Without any cable Marconi contrived to 
■send his messages across this vast ocean. He began by 
carefully preparing his instruments. The transmitter 
was so made as to send out a certain number of beats 
per second, that is, it was tumd to a certain system ; 
n.nd the receiving instrument was so tuned as to be able 
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is, at the rate of 185,0()0 miles per second. A signal sent 
from the English coast would be heard on the American 
■coast as soon as it was despatched. Marconi had a 
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station built in Cornwall and another in Newfoundland. 
He himself waited at the latter, having arranged for 
signals to be sent on a certain day and at a fixed hour 
from the former. Sure enough the system proved true. 
The signal came and was read, and the great invention 
of Wireless Telegraphy was practically complete. 

The whole world was now startled. It was felt that 
a great advance had been made in human progress, and 
that man’s comfort and safety in travel had been enor¬ 
mously helped. What can this invention not do ? A 
ship in distress can send out Iier calls for help to other 
ships. An explorer by land or sea can keep in touch 
with his friends, and if necessary secure assistance. Any 
part of the world can be brought into contact with any 
other part; and if necessary on great occasions a message 
might be sent at one and the same time to every part 
of our Empire. This invention is likely to affect the 
daily life and amusement of us all. It is now possible, 
for example, to hear by wireless telegraphy the speech 
ct a great orator or the music of a great orchestra. 
But its chief value lies in its powers to lessen human 
toil and suffering ; and thi.s power Guglielmo Marconi 
would consider his best reward. 


T.E.SSON 34 
TO A BUTTERFLY 

I’ve watch’d you now a iuii half-hour. 
Self-poised upon that yellow flower ; 
And, little Butterfly ! indeed 
I know not if you sleep or feed. 
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How niotionless ! not frozen seas 
More motionless ! and then 
What joy awaits you, when the breeze 
Has found you out among the trees, 

And calls you forth again ! 

This plot of orchard-ground is ours ; 

My trees they are ; my sister’s flowers ; 

Here rest your wings when they are weary ; 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary ! 

Come often to us, fear no wrong ; 

Sit near us on the bough ! 

We’ll talk of sunshine and of song. 

And summer days when we were young ; 

Sweet childish days that were as long 
As twenty days are now. 

CLASS EXERCISES 

(1) This poem was written by William Wordsworth, the 
great nature poet of England. Express the meaning of 
each verse in clear and simple prose. 

(2) Note the following words : 

poised. orchard sanctuary 

frozen plot hough 

breeze lodge childish 

(3) Analyse the first four and the last four lines, showing 
how each of the clauses is related. 

(4) Parse the following words ; indeed, hou\ forth, again, 
ours, trees, lodge, childish. 
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LESSON 35 

PICTORIAL COMPOSITION 



. EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION 

0) Describe this picture as follows : 

(a) the externals of the grocer’s shop; 

(b) the goods in the shop ; 

(c) the grocer himself. 

(2) Invent a story about the grocer in this shop and 
express it in five paragraphs neatly arranged. (See lesson 
10 .) 

(3) Describe any other shop with which you ar« 

Acquainted. ' 
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LESSON 36 

LONDON, THE CAPITAL OF THE EMPIRE 

The capital of the British Empire is also the capital of 
England. If we look at the map of the world, we shall 
see that the British Lsles have a curiously central position. 
They are not large in area, but they are admirably 
situated for the purposes of commerce, and they have 
easy access to the sea. In this way London is not only 
the capital of the British Empire, but it is the central 
commercial city of the whole world. Here also resides 
the King-Emperor; here are the Houses of Parliament 
and all the great offices of Government. In addition 
to these, London possesses magnificent public buildings, 
churches, banks, museums, galleries of art, assembly 
balls and places of business. 

The history of this great city is the history of England. 
Its site was that of a Roman fort, and here Alfred the 
Great founded his capital. The city suft’ered much from 
the invasions of the Danes and from civil war ; but its 
greatest calamity came in 1660 with the great fire which 
burned thirteen thousand houses along with the cathedral 
of St. Paul’s. After this the city was rebuilt, and from 
this date it has increased in size and in the beauty of 
its buildings. To-day the modern towar of London 
including its suburbs covers an area of 692 square miles, 
and sends 62 members to the House of Commons. Its 
population is 7,419,704. This enormous figure represents 
the number of people in the wffiole area of the city, that 
area which is known as the county of London, and which 
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THE HOUSES OF parliament, 
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feturns 62 members to Parliament. It is no wonder, 
then, that London has a University of its own with many 
affiliated colleges, and that it is \nsited as a centre of 
interest by people from all parts of the civilised 
world. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this great capital 
is its public buildings. Many are churches, of which 
the oldest is Westminster Abbey built in the year 1245. 
In these lie the great dead of the empire, -men like 
Admiral Lord Nelson, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Tennyson and Mr. Gladstone, warriors, poets and states¬ 
men whom the nation has desired to honour. West’ 
minster Abbey is indeed a sacred building, in which the 
visitor from other lands may see in epitome the great 
history of the Rritish Empire. Other buildings of interest 
are St. Paul's Cathedral, built by Sir Christopher Wren, 
and the Tower of London. The latter is a picturesque 
mediaeval fortress in which the crown jewels and regalia 
are kept. 

The most impressive of the public buildings of Ixuidon 
are the Houses of Parliament at Westminster. These, 
as well as the Bank of England, are shown in the illus¬ 
trations of this lesson. The Bank is in the very heart 
of the city, and here may be seen the busy commercial 
life of England, without which the word Empire would 
have no meaning. Towards the west, on a splendid 
open site, stands Buckingham Palace, the residence of 
the King-Emperor. It is a truly noble building, without 
ornament but plain and impressive in design. To the 
north of this lies Hyde Park which, with Kensington 
Gardens, provides a vast open space of green lawn, 
shaded by trees and intersected by paths, where the 
jP&ople may find fresh air and exercise. Another space 
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of this kind is Regent's Park with the famous Zoological 
•Gardens, and St. James’s Park that lies to the west of 
the India Office and the house of the Prime Minister. 
Here and in their splendid galleries of art, where pictures 
from all countries of the world have been collected, the 
peo])le of London can fintl health and instruction. 

The visitor to Ijondon i.s at first much impressed by 
the great crowds of people who are seen hurrying along 
the streets. Everywhere there is movement, bustle and 
noise. So vast is the pojmlation, that in order to relieve 
the traffic in the streets, a system of underground railways 
has been constructed which will carry you for a few pence 
to any point of interest in the capital. The ordinary 
mode of conveyance is by omnibus. The motor omnibus, 
or ’bus, plies along all the main thoroughfares. It is 
brilliantly lit at night by electricity, and in the day the 
brightly-coloured advertisements on its sides give a 
pleasing appearance to the dull streets. In the picture 
of the Bank you can see these great motor carriages and 
along with them the smaller and more expensive motor 
cars. London is full of splendid shops, in which the 
products of the whole world are gathei-ed for sale. An 
imperial city has always attracted the merchandise of 
other countries ; and in the shops of London you can 
see the fruits and the fabrics of America, Africa, India, 
China and the islands of the seas. 

The ancient world has known many magnificent cities. 
We have all read of Babylon, Persepolis, Carthage, 
Alexandria and Rome. But these cities, rich and 
powerful as they were, cannot be compared to the 
modern imperial capital of London. No Empire has 
ever been so large in extent as that of England with its 
417,000,000 subjects of the King-Emperor ; and no city 
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has ever possessed so vast a population and so much 
wealth as the capital of our Einjare. Tu its varied and 
interesting life the romance of the Arabian Nights has 
once more come alive ; and in its history we may read 
the story not of England alone, but of the great common¬ 
wealth of nations of which our Motherland now forms 
a part. 


LESSON 37 

HYMN TO INDRA 

God of the varied bow ! 

God of the thousand eyes ! 
From all the winds that blow 
Thy praises rise ; 

Forth through the world they go, 
Hymning to all below 
Thee, whom the blest shall know, 
Lord of the skies ! 

Rending the guilty town. 

Leading celestial hosts. 

Hurling the demons down 
To the drear coasts : 

Still with thy lightning frown 
Winning thee wide renown, 

Till the wild water drown 
All their proud boasts. 

Whom thy dread weapon finds. 
Striking the mark afar. 
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Them thy just anger binds 
In the fierce war : 

Rebels ! their frenzied minds 
Thus thine illusion blinds,— 

Seven times seven winds 
Wafting thy car. 

So by the five-fold tree, 

Where the bright waters run. 

We who impurity 
Heedfully shun, 

In Amaravati, 

Indra, shall dwell with thee. 

From earth’s pollution free. 

When life is done 

God by the gods obeyed. 

Hear thou our feeble cry ! 

Lend us thy sovereign aid. 

Lord of the sky ! 

Of our fierce foes afraid. 

Fainting, distressed, dismayed. 

To thy protecting shade 
Hither we fly. 

William WATERPiELUi 
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